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214 calories 
when you sweeten 
with sugar 


117 calories 


when you sweeten 
with Sucaryl 


You cant taste the difference, but 


Sucaryl makes it lots easier to cut down calories 


WEIGHT WATCHER’S CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PIE 


tsp. oil 1 square (1 oz.) unsweetened 


c. shredded coconut chocolate 
c. cold water cup boiling water 
1 tbsp. gelatin 2? egg yolks 

? tbsp. Sucaryl solution c. nonfat dry milk solids 
4 tsp. salt 2 c. ice water 


1 tsp. vanilla 5 tsp. cream of tartar 


Brush 8-inch pie plate with oil; coat sides and bottom with coco 
nut. Set aside. To cold water, add gelatin, Sucaryl, salt, vanilla 
et aside. Melt chocolate in double boiler; add boiling water; cook 

id stir until smooth; remove from heat. Add unbeaten egg yolks 
stir until blended Add gelatin mixture; stir until smooth. In 
chilled bowl, beat milk solids with ice water and cream of tartar 
on high speed until stiff peaks form. Add chocolate mixture slowly 
while beating on low speed. Pour into pie plate. Chill until set 
Serves 6 

FREE—Our new cookbook, “Calorie-saving Recipe? with 
Sucaryl,” including dozens of new kitchen-tested ideas for des 
serts, beverages, sauces, dressings 50 wonderful recipes in all! 
Get your free copy at your drug store 


Sucaryl simply says you don’t have to trim por- 
tions to trim calories. No compromising your taste, 
either any dish sweetened with calorie-free 


Sucaryl tastes just like its sugar-sweetened twin. 


You use Sucary! practically anywhere you would 
sugar. In tablet form, to sweeten your coffee, tea 
or any other hot drink. In solution, for fruits and 
cereals, for cold drinks, and for cooking and baking. 


Sucaryl, of course,is for anyone sensibly counting 
calories, and for those who for 
any other reason can’t use sugar. 
Low-salt diets call for Sucaryl 
Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois 
and Montreal, Canada. Obbott 





Sucaryl 


Non-caloric Sweetener —No Bitter Aftertaste 





the LUZ IER plan for a lovelier you 


cosmetic selection through personal appraisal of you 


From skin to hair, from eyes to lips, the Luzier Plan of cosmetic care is based 

on a thorough study of individual requirements. For example, it is of the utmost 
importance for every woman to determine just what type of skin she has before 
selecting the products which will help enhance and protect her natural loveliness. 
Aided by the Luzier Consultant she decides whether her skin is dry, oily, 

normal, or a combination of these types. The color of her hair and eyes, as well 
as skin tone and overall coloring, are taken into consideration, together with facial 
characteristics. Based on such an appraisal, every woman can select the superb 


Luzier cosmetics which will be of most benefit to her. 


LUZIER INCORPORATED, Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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17 How Healthy Is Air Conditioning ? 


Are Americans endangering their health for air-cooled comfort? Are 
theaters and restaurants dangerously cold? What is ‘‘sensible’’ air con- 
ditioning, and how do you maintain it in your home? 


When Are You Too Old To Drive? 


Older drivers protest ‘‘discrimination’’ when their ability is challenged 
by stricter licensing laws, yet even teen-agers, who drive more miles per 
year, have a better safety record. 


22 Gesell Predicts Your Child’s Development 


Part 3: Ages 11 through 16. America's foremost authority on child be- 
havior helps you better understand and guide your child through these 
crucial years of transition by showing you what to expect. Next month: 
“The Difficult Years,"' a special article on adolescence. 


Men Under Pressure 


Executive health programs that protect management's human assets are 
paying off in improved morale, uninterrupted production, and healthier 
and happier “decision-makers.” 


Country Doctor — Jungle Style 
Inspired by Doctor Schweitzer, William Mellon gave up a life of ease to 


search for the hidden valley in Haiti where he fights a daily battle against 
disease and malnutrition. 


My Great Discovery 


In a moment of crisis, adrift in a Caribbean storm, radio and TV per- 
sonality Bill Leonard found the solution to a bigger problem. 
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“‘Because I was losing 


my good disposition, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“You know how it is. You don’t sleep too well, you don’t 
feel just right. And suddenly you’re scolding most of the time. 
“*My family made me go to the doctor. He said perhaps I was 
‘over-coffeed.” I didn’t think I drank that much coffee, but he 
explained some people just can’t tolerate the caffein in coffee. He 
suggested I drink Postum instead because Postum is caffein-free, 
won’t irritate the nerves or keep you awake. 
*““You know, Postum is really good. Doubly so because I sleep 
so much better, feel so much better, behave so much better.” 


is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of Genera! Foods. 
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Save!.. 
ORTHO-type 
SPRING AiR 


PosturX Supreme wn 3/195" | 


“Dynapoise” innerspring formerly 


used i Ortho- 
mates ODS rw Hens trong | 


Amazing value! Famous Spring Air quality in an ortho-type 

® Exclusive “Dynapoise”™ innerspring scientifically correct mattress—specially priced during our 
scientifically designed for gentle 60-day “Midsummer Better Sleep Sale”. The exclusive 
surface comfort, firm inner support. “Dynapoise” innerspring—formerly used in mattresses selling 
@ Additional support in areas where for $69.50-—gives your entire body correct contour support. 
most of your body weight rests. Helps end morning backaches caused by sleeping on a too-soft 
or sagging mattress. You sleep on a level surface, your muscles 

pos: ance teres cla relaxed ... you wake feeling rested, revitalized! Never before 
could you save so much on a genuine, ortho-type mattress. 
© Entire innerspring enameled and Save now during this limited 
tempered for years of extra service. . time sale! Enjoy more 
® Covered with handsome, heavy-duty, healthful rest 
8-ounce woven striped ticking. for years! 


@ Firmer border and corner coils 
prevent sagging edges. 
® Beautifully tailored throughout. 











on a healthtully firm 
MATTRESS 


Midsummer Better Sleep Sale! 


PosturX: Mattress now > 95 
an oS Jy... 


: ing BO 
selling for prattress oF Matching 


This Spring Air mattress has been especially designed for 
you who aeed or prefer an extra-firm sleeping surface. The 
comfortable firm “PosturX” provides perfect balance and 
support for nights of relaxing, healthful rest. Thickly uphol- 
stered with quality cotton felt. Covered with durable 7-ounce 
woven ticking. Hand-taped edges. 4 ventilators. 4 sturdy handles 
for easy turning. The finest mattress you can buy at this 
money-saving price. Take advantage of this low sale price 
now ...in effect for 60 days only! 


* Suggested retoil prices apply to either full or twin size 


Copyright 1958. The Spring Air Company 
666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 1 


Sale ends 
August 15! & 


= Wobe up push Vad Spring Ain 


é SPRING AIR. | 
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Tlursmatic > 


Feeds Like 
Mother’s Breast 


Nursmatic nurser gives baby the same feed- 
ing action provided by lacteal ducts in 
Mother’s breast. Breast action Insta-Valve 
keeps your baby from swallowing too much 
air and feeding too fast—the basic causes 
of colic. This simple stainless steel valve in 
the Nursmatic nipple helps your baby eat 
full portions, gain weight and strength quick- 
ly. Breast action Insta-Valve is recommended 
by medical authorities on infant feeding. 


Nursmatic costs more ... but it does so 
much more ... because only Nursmatic has 


en BREAST ACTION my 
J 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Save Almost 50 


Prove to yourself thot only Nursmatic will give your 
baby advantages of breast feeding action. Here's what 
you get in our money-soving introductory pockage: 
- 
5 that stops bottle breakage 
LS 
rE 
fy 


Money back if not pleased, 


COMPLETE 8 OZ. NURSMATIC NURSER 
With breast action Insta Valve and hood 
that prevents nipple contamination 


NURSMATIC BOTTLE BRUSH 


NURSMATIC NIPPLE BRUSH 


ULUSTRATED BOOKLET— 
that tells How to Prevent Colic 








keep nipple brush for your trouble. 
MAIL THIS TODAY! 


Nursmatic Corp., Dept. THS 

4 West Woodstock St. 

Crystal Lake, Hil. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for $!.77 Valve 
on your money-back guarantee 


Nome 
Address 
City 





“Full Circle’ of bristles at very end 
quickly scrubs out even hard caked 
formula. 


PREVENTS BREAKAGE 


No sharp point to scratch bottle 
like a glass cutter causing break- 
eae during sterilization. 


PREVENTS CHIPPING 


Plastic coated handle won't chip 
mouth of bottle. Bottles last longer. 








59¢ AT LEADING BABY COUNTERS AND DRUG STORES 
Nursmatic nipple brush cleans nipples in seconds 29¢ 
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A LETTER FROM 
STAN DELAPLANE 





THE GREEN FIELDS are burst- 
ing with daisies these mornings. The 
birds sing. But not for me. I drive to 
work with a headful of music. 

The tunes that run through my 
head are “Short Shorts” and “Purple 
| People Eater”—rock and roll. I hate 
'them but cannot shut them off. This 
is the result of having a barely teen- 
age daughter. Every push button on 





my car radio is tuned to a rock and 
roll station. 

Wherever we drive, snap goes the 
button: 

“One-eyed, one-horned, fine pur- 
ple people eater . . . one-eyed . . .” 

I unload this child at school and 
turn off the radio. What happens? 
These terrible continue to 
churn through my head. Pure repro- 


tunes 


duction. 

They even shut off when I go 
through a tunnel. Just like the car 
radio does. Pick up again right on 
beat when I drive out. 


x~* * 


I imagine medical science could tell 
me why these tunes haunt me. But 
they are not going to. Medical science 
just might take a notion to drop a 
butterfly net on me. We are not going 
to take chances on that. 

Once I interviewed a man who 
actually heard music. He was tuned 
into a radio station. He was not daffy 
either. He just heard music. 

Doctors looked him over 


and 





Stan Delaplane’s syndicated columns, 
“Postcard” and “Around the W orld,” 
appear daily in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 








The Music Goes Round and Round 


couldn't find a thing wrong with him. 
They talked about hallucinations and 
other long words. 

He finally quit going to doctors and 
went to a radio engineer. The radio 
engineer thought it had something to 
do with the fillings in his teeth. 

“My teeth are hooked up like a 
crystal set,” he told me. “Only thing 
is, I can't tell what station it is. My 
teeth just cut in on music. No an- 
nouncements.” 

I said I thought we should have 
him looked over by a good radio com- 
pany. It would be something to adapt 
such teeth to a radio or TV set. An 
automatic cutoff for the commercials. 

“I get the singing commercials,” he 
said. “And this way I never get the 
news.” 


2-2 


He thought it was one of those small, 
good-music stations because it was 
mainly classical records. (He never 
could get the announcer so he didn't 
know. He hated classical music too. ) 

He was thinking of getting a dentist 
to jerk a few teeth. Change the wave 
length. 

“But I don’t know 
pull. Might be I would switch to a 
rock and roll station.” 


which one to 


= 2 


Another time I interviewed a lady 
who got radio music from a pot of 
beans. She was cooking these beans 
when all of a sudden radio music be- 
gan to come out of the pot. 

She called her husband and he 
came home from work. Ready to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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"We had a swell trip Grandma!” 


If travel sickness has ever spoiled a trip for your family, 
prevent the problem and make trips pleasant with Dramamine. 


Drarmamine is so easy to take—and to take along. 


Available at your druggist’s in packages of 12 tablets 
or as tasty liquid in bottles of 3 ounces—a favorite of children. 


Dramamine makes THE DIFFERENCE! 


(brand of dimenhydrinate) 


A PRODUCT OF G. D. SEARLE & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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oe 
after breast surgery 


no one would ever guess you wear a new 


4 


€ 
“TWIN” 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Pat. Pend 


Unique features of the new TWIN form: 


ME acjustabie weight for 


perfect balance - Contains no liquid - Non- 
irritating to sensitive skin - Minimum body 
contact for good ventilation - Sculptured soft 
pink aerated latex - 28 sizes - Dainty remov- 
able lace trimmed cover - Guaranteed six 
months. 


*“TWIN” weight is adjustable by removing 
or re-arranging weight equalizers to meet 
wearer's need. After surgery “Twin” may be 
first worn with equalizers removed; reinserted 
later when weight for balance is desired. 
Ideal for all occasion wear, including sports 
and swimming. 


ae... DEALERS: Partial List 


Alten, Katherine K; Atlanta, Rich's; Berkeley, Mil- 
dred Norman; Butte, Orthopedic Appliance; Chicag¢, 
Mandei's; Cleveland, ida Lee Welis; Coral Gables, 
Daniel's; Dallas, A. Harris, Sanger’s; Denver, May 
Co.; Detroit, Crowley's; East Orange, Wuensch’s; 
Fort Lauderdale, Gossard Shop; Fort Worth, Mon- 
nig's; Fresno, Roos; Glendale, Laura's; Honolulu, 
Liberty House: Houston, Foley's; Little Rock, M. 
M. Cohn; Long Beach, Buffums’; Les Angeles, May 
Co. Stores, Robinson's; Memphis, Goldsmith's; 
Miami, Coral Corsetiere; Milwaukee, Dreyer-Meyer; 
Monterey, Retta Calhoun’s; New York City, Edith P. 
Bush, Gimbel's, Frieda Jacobson; Oakland, Kahn's; 
Oklahoma City, Kerr's; Omaha, Brandeis; Pacific 
Grove, Halman's; Palo Alte, Corset Shop; Pasadena, 
Lov-é Shop; Philadelphia, Gimbel’s; Phoenix, Lar- 
son's; Pomona, Orange Beit; Portland, Meier & 
Frank; Redwood City, Corset Shop; Riverside, Flor- 
ence Hatch; Rochester, Massey's; ‘amento, 
Francesca; St. Louis, Genevieve Wilkinson; St. Paul, 
Field-Schlick; Salem, Meier & Frank; San Antonio, 
Joske's; San Diego, Gibbany’s; San Francisco, Em- 
porium Stores, Lov-6 Shop, White House; San Jose, 
Hart's; San Rafael, Munter’s; Santa Ana, Buffums’; 
Santa Barbara, Terese-Ann; Santa Monica, Cornell's; 
Seattie, The Bon Marche; Spokane, The Bon Marche; 
Tampa, Anderson's; Van Nuys, Laity’s; Ventura, 
a = Victoria, Mae Meighen; Washington, 
.C., Hecht. 


GE LOvV-E 
BRASSIERE COMPANY 


7494 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 








That’s a good 
QUESTION 


oe RRS TS Ste MN es 


Milk Substitution 
Can I safely substitute reconsti- 
tuted non-fat dry milk for fluid 
whole milk in my family’s diet? 
Yes, providing you replace from 


|other sources the vitamin A that is 


lost when the fat is removed from 
whole milk. Bright yellow, orange, 
and dark green, leafy fruits and vege- 
tables are good sources of this vita- 
min, as are butter, margarine, and 
liver and other organ meats. 
Infants, children, adolescents, 
pregnant and lactating women re- 
quire vitamin D and often rely on 
vitamin D enriched whole milk for 
their supply. In these cases, cod liver 
oil or some other source of this vita- 
min should be provided daily. It is 
best to check with your doctor about 


and 


this aspect. 


Head Injuries 

How much damage might be done 
to the brain by a blow that causes 
unconsciousness of about five sec- 
onds? What happens to the brains 
of boxers who get “punchy” after 
many years in the ring? 

Period of unconsciousness is a 
good general measure of the amount 
of damage done to the brain by a 
blow to the head. If not over five 
seconds, virtually no harm to brain 


tissue should result. However, the 


physician must always base his con- 
clusions on other findings as well, 
such as bleeding from the nose or ear 
and possible skull fracture. Uncon- 


sciousness may be brief in some 
cases even though bones of the skull 
have been fractured. In all instances, 
head injury cases should be kept 


quiet and at rest for 24 hours. 


Sh Se ae eT Oe 5 ae 
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Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


In boxing injuries, the brain 
bounces within the skull, producing 
tiny hemorrhages in the outer part of 
the brain. If this happens only once 
or twice, there is not likely to be any 
detectable brain damage. If it occurs 
repeatedly, large enough areas in the 
brain tissue will eventually be af- 
fected by bleeding and subsequent 
scar formation to cause changes in 
movements, reflexes, and mentality. 


Polio Drop 

How many cases of polio occurred 

in 1957 as compared with earlier 

years? How many were paralytic 
cases? 

According to a federal survey, 
there were 5894 cases of polio during 
1957. In 1956, there were 15,400; in 
1955, 29,270. Paralytic cases totaled 
2159 in 1957. There were 7911 of 
these in 1956, and 13,850 in 1955. 
There was a drop of 62 percent in the 
incidence of all types of polio be- 
tween 1956 and 1957. 


Separation of Teeth 
My five-year-old son’s teeth are be- 
ginning to separate from each 
other. They formerly fitted to- 
gether snugly. Should I have some- 
thing done to correct the spacing? 
The teeth are beginning to sepa- 
rate because your son's jaws are 
growing. Beneath his teeth are de- 
veloping permanent teeth that will 
soon begin to replace those not pres- 
ent. There is no need to do anything 
about trying to bring his baby teeth 
closer to each other. 
In most children, permanent teeth 
are considerably bigger and fit to- 
gether snugly. In fact, for a time their 
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Doctor Bolton, associate editor of Topay’s Heattu, is also associate director of the 


American Medical Association’s Bureau 


answers each month 


of 


an average of 1300 inquiries, from which these 


In 


capacity, he 
selected. 


Health Education. that 


are 
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size may look almost out of propor- 
tion, but continued growth of the 
jaws and face will solve this prob- 
lem. At five, your son should already 
have begun visiting a dentist regu- 
larly for detection and treatment of 
cavities or other conditions that 
might affect growth or positioning of 
his permanent teeth. 


Honey and Heart Disease 

Is honey helpful to patients with 

heart disease? Does it make any 

difference where the bee collects 
its honey? 

Honey has no known specific me- 
dicinal value in the treatment of any 
disease. Its principal ingredients are 
various sugars, chiefly fructose and 
glucose (dextrose) and smaller 
amounts of sucrose. Sugars offer 
readily available carbohydrate; in 
honey, this supply is in a concen- 
trated form, as well as types of sugar 
that require virtually no digestion. 
The sugars are the same regardless 
of where the bee collects the honey. 


Care of Dental Plates 

Is regular washing enough to keep 

a dental plate clean and normal in 

appearance? 

Dental plates should be washed in- 
side and out regularly. Food particles 
can accumulate and action of bacte- 
ria on these may lead to undesirable 
odors. In some people, tartar tends 
to collect on false teeth just as it does 
on natural teeth. Therefore, it is a 
good idea to have the denture in- 
spected from time to time by your 
dentist. After a certain time, it may 
be necessary to build up a plate to 
adjust to tissue absorption that takes 
place gradually. 


High Fat Diet 

Although I am terribly 

weight, and should lose about 50 

pounds, my doctor says I must do 

this slowly because a speedy pro- 
gram would upset my metabolism. 

What did he mean by this? 

If an 
rapidly this in effect puts him on a 
high-fat diet, since he will be using 
up his own body fat. Heart special- 


over- 


obese person is reduced 


ists have observed acute coronary 
attacks in patients following a large 
loss of weight in a short time. Al- 
though it can’t be proved, there ap- 
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pears to be a relationship between 
high fat diets and coronary attacks. 


Death from Accidents 

Are accidents becoming more se- 

rious than illness as a cause of 

death in children? 

Thanks to immunizations, diseases 
that formerly killed many children 
are now less of a threat. One survey 
shows that deaths from disease in 
children ages one to four fell from 
more than 400 per 100,000 to about 
80 per 100,000 in the 10-year period 
ending in 1955. In the same period, 
accidental deaths decreased from 56 
to 33 per 100,000. 

Twenty 
caused slightly over 10 percent of all 
deaths in that age group; today, the 
figure has increased to about 30 per- 


years ago, accidents 


cent. 

About 4800 pre-school children are 
killed each year in accidents, one- 
third of which involve motor ve- 
hicles. Other causes high on the list 
are burns, drowning, and poisoning. 
If the present progress in conquest 
of disease continues, accidental 
deaths will no doubt continue to be 
proportionately more significant. 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
Is there much nutrition in choco- 
late and cocoa? Are they nerve 
stimulants like coffee? Do they in- 
terfere with the body’s use of other 
food elements and vitamins? 
Cocoa comes from the cocoa bean 


of Theobroma, the cocoa tree. After | 
the bean has been roasted and freed | 


from the germ and shell, the result- 
ing cocoa nibs are ground and 
mashed into a solid mass. This forms 
the plain or bitter chocolate of com- 
merce. Mixed with sugar, flavoring 
extracts, and other substances, it be- 


comes sweet chocolate. Cocoa is 


made by removing from chocolate a | 


part of its fat. 

Chocolate and cocoa contain an 
alkaloid called theobromine, which 
is akin to caffeine but doves not ex- 
hibit its stimulating properties. The 
oil contained in beverages made 
from chocolate and cocoa has food 
value, but the chief value lies in the 
milk and sugar which are added. The 
richness of chocolate sometimes de- 
lays digestion, but it does not inter- 
fere with food absorption END 











KEEP 
BABY COMFORTABLE 
AND HAPPY 


USE 


White's 


AT EACH 
DIAPER 
CHANGE 


in diaper rash... 

White’s VITAMIN 
A & D OINTMENT 
promptly relieves ten- 
der, irritated skin; 
helps clear uy» redness 


and soreness rapidly. 


also recommended for... 
Sunburn, superficial 
wounds, minor burns, 
skin irritations and 


detergent dermatitis. 


AVAILABLE IN 1% OZ. TUBES, ALSO 
ECONOMICAL 4 OZ. TUBES AND ONE POUND 
“NURSERY JARS” AT ALL DRUGSTORES 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 


KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 





enemas need NOT 
be frightening 


Children who balk at the very sight of 
a cumbersome enema bag aren’t the 
least bit upset by the hand-size A) 
FLEET ENEMA Disposable Unit. 


FLEET 
ENEMA 


Disposable Unit 


The FLEET ENEMA is gentle, seldom 
causes pain or cramps because of the 
small amount of fluid. Yet it’s less irri- 
tating and more effective than a soap 
suds enema...ready to use, too, with 
pre-lubricated, anatomically correct 
rectal tube. 


So, next time your doctor recommends 
an enema for a child .. . or any member 
of the family... ask your druggist for 
the FLEET Disposable Unit. Follow the 
directions on the package for adminis- 
tration to infants, children or adults. 


Write for free brochure 
on enema administration 


Cc. B. FLEET CoO., INC. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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LIVING LEGENDS 


A series of little known human interest stories 


about the world’s best known people. 


by HAROLD MEHLING 


Emiry told her politician husband Paul not to try to 
enlist; after all, hadn’t he been turned down during the 
first World War because of his poor eyesight? He not 
only persisted, but tried to join the Marines—despite the 
fact that he had recently passed his 50th birthday. He 
was rejected. 

The man refused to give up. He wrote scores of letters 
and telegrams and finally found a friend who could get 
to Frank Knox, then Secretary of the Navy. Shortly after- 
ward he was accepted in the United States Marines and 
was sent off to receive the rigorous training of a buck 
private. 

He refused to accept a commission—until he learned 
that his age would keep him from being sent overseas. 
Then he applied for admission to officers candidate 
school. When his superior officers checked the record of 
this ornery, gray-haired recruit, they were astounded. He 
held a Phi Beta Kappa key and three college degrees, 
and had been a college professor, a city official, a law 
partner of Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, and 
an advisor to two governors. He was made a captain and 
sent to the South Pacific to join the First Marine Am- 
phibious Corps. 

Again he refused to be satisfied, for he had drawn a 
desk job aboard a ship while his division was charging 
ashore at Peleliu. He protested, but was squelched. On 
the second day of the savage fighting, an adjutant was 
wounded and a message came to his ship: 

“If that old buzzard wants to get in some fighting. let 
him come ashore.” He drew combat equipment, landed 
and won a Bronze Star when he carried ammunition to 
the front lines under fire. He was also wounded and was 
awarded the Purple Heart. 

On Okinawa, his platoon was assaulting a Japanese 
line when a burst of gunfire threaded down his left arm 
from elbow to wrist and severed the main nerve. 

A month later he was wheeled into the naval hospital 
at Bethesda, Maryland, where he remained under treat- 
ment for more than a year. When he was retired from 
active service ir. 1946 as a lieutenant colonel, Navy doc- 
tors told him he would never recover the full use of his 
left arm. He never has. 

He re-entered politics and was elected to high office 
by a margin of over 400,000 votes. 

Who is this man? (Answer on page 54.) 
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FIRST AID 





= U @ iN BURNS cause the injury and death of 


more children than any other kind of ac- 
cident. To minimize pain and suffering. 
know how to identify burns and how to 
treat them. 


Babies and youngsters grasp anything within reach. Your 
rule should be: never allow the conditions to exist that 
lead to accidents; keep matches from children; keep 


pots from the range’s edge; keep youngsters from fires 





Determine quickly the degree of burn—first degree, the 
skin is red; second, the skin is blistered: third, the skin 
is charred. Remember, the relief of pain and the preven 


tion of shock and infection are important 


For first or simple second degree burns, coat the affected 
area with an antiseptic ointment. If not available, usé 


olive or baby oil. This relieves pain and it prevents the 





skin from cracking and drying out. 


DON’T FORGET: Call a doctor immediately for 


deep second and third degree burns as shock and infe« 


hrm 


Photos: Donald Stebbing tion may set in. A layman shouldn't try to treat either 
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THIS SUMMER 


Now your Lennox Comfort Craftsman can 
“eustom build” for you whole-house air 
conditioning as you’ve always wanted it— 
drafi-free, quiet, clean, thrifty—in a unique 
new system that brings you perfect whole- 
house, whole-year com- 







fort—wherever you 
live, however you live, 
whatever kind of 
house you live in, 
in every room! 


THE SECRET is 





Trademark 





IT’S THE COMBINATION of comfort elements— 
for cooling, air handling, heating—that means 
perfect air conditioning. And only the Land- 
mark, by Lennox, comes in separate “Blocks 
of comfort”’—so your engineer-trained Lennox 
Comfort Craftsman can assemble the one right 
combination for you! 


HERE’S COMPLETE FREEDOM from the usual 
“comfort compromise”; more advantages found 
in no other system. 


NO DRAFTS, NO NOISE because the Lennox 
Comfort Craftsman selects just the right size 
ducts and registers to handle air in “slow mo- 
tion.” Big two-speed blower is_ live-rubber 
mounted and sound conditioned for welcome 
quiet. 

DUST OUT, POLLEN TOO—trapped by the Len- 
nox Hammock Filter. Less housework, cleaning 
expense! Blessed comfort 24 hours a day! 
LOWER OPERATING COSTS because the Lennox 
Comfort Craftsman “custom builds” the instal- 
lation for your specific house. And he is an 
experienced, factory-trained installation expert. 
GET ALL SET NOW for cool, healthful, happy 
summer living. Call your Lennox Comfort 
Craftsman. (Find his name in the Yellow Pages, 
or write.) Ask about a FREE AIR CONDI- 
TIONING SURVEY; and about installing 
Landmark cooling now, heating later. 


Buy that new home now — and be sure there's a Lennox in it! 


IN THE BLOCKS 


DMARK &» LENNOX 


©1958 Lennox Industries Inc., Heating and Air Conditioning, founded 1895; Marshalitown and Des Moines, la.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Columbus, O.; 
Decatur, Ga.; Fort Worth; Los Angeles; Sait Lake City. In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Caigary, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 








NAGGED INTO SICKNESS: A nagging wife can drive a man into a breakdown faster than 
bad working hours or conditions, declares Dr. Desmond Curran, a British 
psychiatrist. Difficult mothers-in-law can also play a part in producing 
individual sicknesses, he told a medical congress in London. Doctor Curran 
also says “medical complaints—like hats—have their fashions, some of 
which are created by medical Diors." People who think it's fashionable to 
have some particular disease can talk themselves into having all its 


major symptoms. 





COMEBACK: Many heart patients not only go back to work these days but are more 
productive than fellow-workers who have no heart disease at all, says Dr. 
Paul Dudley White of Boston, President Eisenhower's heart specialist. Not 
long ago the heart patient was considered an invalid no matter what kind 
or how much heart disease he had, Doctor White said in a talk to the In- 
ternational Society of Internal Medicine. But recent experience "has dem- 
onstrated the inherent toughness of the heart and the ability of many 
heart patients to continue to live long and useful lives." 


THE COME-HITHER VOICE: Singing or talking in a husky, low-pitched sexy voice 
can be harmful to vocal cords. Cheer-leading and yelling are also po- 
tentially bad and should be abolished, announced Dr. Paul J. Moses of San 
Francisco. The vocal cords can be damaged by anything which repeatedly 
puts too much tension upon then. 





WORRY HURTS THE BRAIN: Long-term worrying and anxiety can apparently produce real 
damage to the brain, New York researchers report. People suffering from 
chronic anxiety and worry showed the same kind of behavioral changes as did 
patients who had had known portions of their brains removed by surgery. 

So the anxiety seemed indirectly to damage the brain, Dr. Loring F. Chapman 
of New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center told the International Congress 


of Internal Medicine. 





RADIATION SURVIVAL TIP: Rats which exercise after a heavy dose of radiation die 
quicker than others. This might be a survival tip in H-bomb war, says 
Dr. Thomas J. Haley of the University of California at Los Angeles. Stay- 
ing quietly in a shelter for several days, avoiding exertion, after a 
bomb exploded could help you live to recover despite the exposure to ra- 
diation from the bomb, he told the Federation of American Societies for 


Experimental Biology. 





NEW LUNG DISEASE: A new disease is causing sickness and some deaths. It attacks 
the lungs, causing the air sacs (alveoli) to fill with granular pus-like 
material. It's possibly caused by something breathed in, perhaps some 





(over) 











TODAY'S HEALTH NEWS (continued) 


chemical in insecticides, plastics, detergents, or any one of dozens of 
things, according to Dr. Samuel H. Rosen of the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, Washington, D.C. The disease, pulmonary alveolar proteinosis, 
was first detected five years ago and has been diagnosed in 27 patients 

so far. Some of its signs are shortness of breath, cough, and sometimes 
fatigue and loss of weight, Doctor Rosen reported to the International 
Academy of Pathology and American Association of Pathologists and Bacterio- 
logists. 


SURGERY NEEDED: Five to 10 percent of American women over 40 have fibroid tumors, 
Dr. Allan C. Barnes of Western Reserve University Medical School, 
said. And about one-fifth of these should have hysterectomies—removal of 
the uterus—for that reason. Many other women would benefit from the 
hysterectomy because of other conditions, he told the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists. He declared the operation does not 
interfere with sex life, but on the contrary often improves it. 





CAMPING HAZARD: Outdoor campers sometimes wake with agonizing pain in one ear. 
The cause in many cases has been a June bug, or little beetle about the 
size of a pea, which crawls into the ear canal. An oil anesthetic smothers 
the beetle and stops the pain, and the beetle then can be removed by a doc- 
tor, Dr. R. A. Hall writes in the Journal of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey. Best way to prevent the invasion is to tie a cloth securely over 
the ears and head. 








MOTHER AND CHILD: When pregnant women take polio vaccine shots, the benefits of 
protection are passed on to their infants for as long as three months after 
birth, new studies demonstrate. Pregnant women are themselves one of the 
most polio-prone groups.—Dr. Gordon C. Brown, University of Michigan. 





FOOD POISON PROTECTION: Now it's possible to prepare a toxoid to combat all five 
known types of botulism or food poisoning. Botulism still occurs today, 
mainly from home-canned products. Animals have been successfully im- 
munized with the new toxoid.—Matteo A. Cardella, Mary Anne Fiock and Dr. 
George G. Wright, U.S. Army Chemical Corps Laboratories, Fort Detrick, Md. 





DIARRHEA HAZARD: Mothers of newborn infants may carry into hospitals the germs 
that cause epidemics of dangerous diarrhea in nurseries. In a study of 300 
mothers, 47 were found to harbor germs which cause diarrhea in newborn in- 
fants. Twenty of their babies acquired the same types of germs in their 
intestinal tracts, or noses and throats.—Dr. Merlin L. Cooper and asso- 
ciates, Children's Hospital Research Foundation and University of Cincin- 
nati College of Medicine. 





NO TOOTH DECAY:* About one in every 100 persons is lucky enough never to have 
tooth decay. They have something in their saliva which destroys or in- 
hibits the bacteria commonly associated with tooth decay. This "some- 
thing" has been isolated by Dr. Gordon E. Green and associates of Ohio 
State University. It is apparently a protein, he reported to the Society 
of American Bacteriologists. A next step is to try to learn the source 
of this chemical. 











These news items, gathered for Today's Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where 
serious scientific work is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should 
be read as such. Obviously no “endorsement” by the American Medical Association is implied by the 
publication of news items. —Editor 





What t4-Q chenstble Breabfast ‘aa 


| Sa so many adults, adolescents, and even 


children forego or skimp breakfast, physicians re- 
peatedly point out the need for a sensible breakfast: 
a meal which provides energy for a morning of pro- 
ductive work, which allays hunger until the noon 
meal, which supplies an adequate share of the day’s 
nutrient requirements, and which consists of inviting, 


easily digested foods. 


A dish of oatmeal helps fulfill the requirements of 
such a breakfast: It provides readily available energy; 
it helps to allay hunger throughout the morning; it 
makes a notable contribution to the day’s nutritional 
needs; it fits into virtually every breakfast, including 


most of those especially low in calories. 


Oatmeal is richer in protein than other whole-grain 
breakfast cereals. None are as high in thiamine as 
oatmeal. Also, oatmeal provides other B-complex vita- 
mins. Its mineral content, especially that of iron and 


phosphorus, rates it among the leaders. 
Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats, the two 


brands of oatmeal offered by The Quaker 
Oats Company, are identical. Both brands 
are available in the Quick (cooks in one qualify oatmeal as an ideal “‘habit food”’ for a sensible 
minute) and the Old-Fashioned varieties 
which are of equal nutrient value. breakfast. 


Its delicious taste and easy digestibility further 











*WHEN THE DAY’S CALORIE ALLOWANCE IS 


1400 CALORIES OR LESS PER DAY 2400 CALORIES PER DAY 3000 CALORIES OR MORE PER DAY 


Breakfast Breakfast Breakfast 
Approximately 300 Calories Approximately 500 Calories Approximately 700 Calories 
Orange juice, 4 oz. Orange juice, 4 oz. Orange juice, 4 oz. 

Oatmeal, 1 oz. Oatmeal, 1 oz. Oatmeal, 1 oz. 
Skim milk, 4 02. Milk, 4 oz. Milk, 4 oz. 

Sugar, 1 tsp. Sugar, 1 tsp. Sugar, 1 tsp. 

Toast, 1 slice One : Two eggs 
lightly buttered Toast, 2 slices Bacon, 2 strips 


tCoffee without cream or sugar with butter or jelly Toast, 2 slices 
tCoffee with cream and sugar with butter or jelly 


Coffee with cream and sugar 











tFor children substitute 4 oz. skim milk 














The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 
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GOOD TASTE AND COKE GO HAND IN HAND! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Pause for Coca-Cola...enjoy that cold crisp taste! 


King Size Coke is 
now available in 
most parts of the 
U.S.A. Keep both 
Regular and 

King Size on hand, 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


copraignt © 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 











Coo rs THE WORD this time of 
year. As warm weather works north- 
ward from Texas toward Canada, 
millions of thermostats set off refrig- 
erating coils in homes, hotels, mo- 
tels, offices, restaurants, factories, 
trains, stores, and theaters. They also 
set off disputes about “Is air condi- 
tioning bad for you?” The answer 
can be prompt and clear: 

“No!” Only bear in mind that it is 
important to handle it discreetly. 

Custom-tailored climate — that’s 
what air conditioning is—means 
much more than mere cooling. Those 
refrigerating coils are just one aspect 
of the matter. Properly used, the 
word implies year-round modifica- 
tion of humidity, air currents, and 
dust content of air as well as com- 
batting cold or heat. It not only 
rescues hay fever sufferers from air- 
borne pollen and keeps heart pa- 
tients at recommended even, moder- 


ate temperatures. It can also be dis- 
tinctly “good for” the healthiest, 
never-knew-a-day’s-illness types be- 


cause it takes much of the curse off 
the bullying heat and smothering 
humidity of our temper-gnawing, en- 
ergy-sapping summers. 


The Myth of Dead Air 

This crops up in the reluctance of 
many women and some men to ac- 
cept the first commandment of air 
conditioning: Keep windows and 
doors shut! Generations of talk about 
“fresh air” have trained us to assume 
that air in a closed-up building must 
go “dead” or “stale.” It doesn’t. No 
normal house is ever so free of leaks 
around doors or windows that plenty 
of new, oxygen-rich air doesn’t enter 
all the time. And to open up for un- 
necessary “freshening,” even for only 
a few minutes, heavily hampers the 
air conditioner. Designed on the as- 
sumption that it alone will be proces- 
sing your indoor climate, it needs no 
amateur help. 
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Lower Sash Casement 
Probably the most popular unit. Newest 
models are small but efficient, and use 


regular house current. Easily installed. 


Last summer I had a sandwich in a lunchroom with a 
large air-conditioner blowing chilled air square on the 
perspiration-soaked backs of all us customers fresh in 
from the fiery street. Such abuse of a good thing is 
just asking for aches and pains and sniffles. 

Doctor and engineer alike deplore it. Any noticeable 
“air stream” means either poor engineering or poor ad- 
justment. Manufacturers recommend canting the vanes 
of room-type equipment sharp to the side or straight 
up ceilingward to snub the airstream and set up a 
gentle, eddy-like circulation instead of an Arctic gale. 
But too many people, like the boss of that lunchroom, 
think that air conditioning} is loafing on the job unless 
its draft will blow a paper napkin off the table. 


What About “Ideal Temperature?” 
The notion isn’t much more help than that of the “ideal 
dog” or the “ideal house.” \ 

A normal, healthy person lying relaxed and naked 
in a room without noticeable drafts at a temperature 
of about 84° with relative humidity of 50 percent is at 
“thermal equilibrium”—that is, his body is neither sweat- 
ing to dispel excess internal heat nor warding off heat- 
loss by contracting the tiny blood vessels beneath the 
skin and other means. Put standard indoor clothes on 
him and set him to light work, such as typing, and he 
sweats some. Dropping the room temperature to 73-74°, 
with humidity still at 50 percent, would check the 
sweating by restoring équilibrium. 

But people’s attitudes toward customary standards 
of temperature and humidity complicate the impact of 
such basic facts. Lightly-clothed American women 
reared in typically overheated American homes call the 
boss “Mr. Goosepimples” unless he lets them keep the 
office near 80° in winter. Their English sisters, reared 
in homes that to us seem woefully underheated, work 
cheerfully in rooms down toward 60°. Then consider 
the East Indian textile workers who rioted when air 
conditioning installed at great expense to increase effi- 
ciency lowered the interior of the factory to 80°. They 
were used to uncontrolled high humidity and 110° 
temperatures. 

Ideas of temperature-comfort can also vary among 
individuals reared the same way. A neighbor told me 
last fall that he hadn’t set foot in his partner’s office 





Installation is no problem. Some units 
cool and heat; remove dust, pollen 
magnetically with electrostatic filters. 











Portable 

Fits standard sash-type windows any- 
where in house. Weighs 59 Ibs. Other 
portables feature wheel-around carts. 


down the hall since the preceding spring. They hadn't 
quarreled, But his partner kept his room so cold with 
a window-type air cooler that my neighbor preferred 
to keep in touch by phone or memo. 

I know another man—name should be Jack Spratt— 
who lets his wife keep most of their fully air-conditioned 
house at 80° while, with separate equipment, he holds 
his own bedroom somewhat below 60°, the way he 
likes it. 

Researchers at the University of Lllinois College of 
Medicine have checked how long “normal” young 
women in summer clothes take to start sweating when 
suddenly shifted from a room at 76° to one at blood- 
heat (98.6). The times ranged from three minutes to 
30. Obviously the three-minute girl's heat adjustments 
work differently from those of the 30-minute girl. It may 
follow that heat/cold changes that are “bad” or un- 
comfortable for one may not be so for the other. 


Hold Humidity Steady 

Humidity itself rules out any possibility of settling on 
an “ideal temperature” for human beings. A normally- 
with 50 
percent humidity will swelter if it goes up to 80 percent. 
Drop it to 20 percent and she feels chilly. This is one 
of the several sound reasons for that keep-doors-and- 


clothed housewife who feels all right at 75 


windows-shut rule. Letting in untreated outside air 
destroys the humidity-temperature balance on which 
comfort depends when you have entrusted your summer 
well-being to modern air conditioning. 

With humidity held steady, however, you can pretty 
well write your own ticket on temperature. It means a 
good deal that American theaters and restaurants get 
fewest complains from patrons when interior winter 
temperatures stay about 72-74°—provided relative hu- 
midity stays in the 40-50 percent range. 


Inside-Outside Compromise 
Theoretically 72-74° should suit the public in summer 
too. In practice, however, most well run theaters, stores, 
and public buildings adjust interior summer tempera- 
tures not to a fixed level but to a certain number of 
degrees—10°, for example—below rising daytime warmth 
outdoors. 

Say the hotel's air-conditioned coffee shop starts the 
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Through-the-Wall Snorkel-type 
Doesn't rob room of daylight or pre- 
vent window cleaning. Thin models pro- 


ject less than three inches into room. 


day at 76°. It stays there until the sun has cooked the 
outside air to 86° in the shade, Then the coffee shop 
is allowed to rise but staying 10° behind, touching 78°, 
80°, 82° as the mercury outdoors makes 88°, 90°, 92°, 
and so on. As outdoors cools off in the evening, the shop 
is made to follow back down to its original 76°, where 
it then stays until the process begins again next day. 
Newer places of public resort work this trick with 
special thermostats that live outside in the weather and 
telegraph instructions to interior heating or cooling 
plants to get cracking, here comes a change. In private 
homes these weirdly “intelligent” gadgets spare the 
lady of the house the temptation to keep juggling the 
thermostat, a game to which she is usually all too prone. 


“Thermal Shock” is Unpopular 

Hotels and restaurants like this inside-outside compro- 
mise because it keeps them on good terms with the 
customers—a large minority of whom resent it out loud 
when snapped from a sizzling 96° in the shade outdoors 
to an arbitrary 74° indoors. 

A good many doctors believe that such protests are 
justified. In their opinion quick, wide shifts of tempera- 
ture inflict damaging “thermal shock” on the human 
system. Sudden extreme heat abruptly sets the heart 
working much harder to pump blood to the body-sur- 
face for cooling. 

A heavily-sweating passenger boarding a train 20° 
cooler than outside must chill off motionless with no 
dry clothes to change to, no chance to “cool out” like a 
horse being walked after a race. Such considerations 
cause a nose-and-throat doctor I know to adjust his 
office air conditioning to the inside-outside theory with 
a 10° spread. 

Some fine hotels not only play inside-outside but also 
hold lobby temperature halfway between those of 
street and dining-room to give a sort of heat-to-cold 
“decompression chamber.” Office buildings may get the 
same effect by allowing chill to leak from air-condi- 
tioned work spaces into non-air-conditioned corridors. 
A large insurance company gradually lowers indoor 
temperature during the first hour of the summer work- 
day, then gradually raises it during the final hour to 
cushion the presumed shock of stepping out into the 
fiery heat of 4:15 p.m. (Continued on page 37) 
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Uses only nine inches of window space, 
with no projection outside to mar the 
exterior appearance of the building. 














Swingaway 

Folds flat against wall for inside stor- 
age during cool weather. Admits day- 
light and permits normal use of window. 

















Conversion Unit 
This economical central system fits on top of present warm- 
air furnace, uses existing duct work. Requires no water. 





Replacement System 
If heating plant needs replacing, a year-round system is 
best bet. Heats and cools, takes same space as furnace. 


Independent System 
For homes with steam heat or floor furnace. Independent of 
heating system, it goes outdoors, or in basement or attic. 
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When Are You 
Too Old to Drive? 


by JOSEPH 


THe SPEAKER was an official of a large state motor 
vehicle department. “We get hundreds of letters and 
telephone calls every year,” he said, “complaining about 
the ability of elderly drivers and suggesting they should 
be tested—for their own safety. We follow up on every 
one of them; but sometimes it’s tough. These people 
don’t understand why they have been singled out for 
attention. When we have to withdraw or put restrictions 
on their licenses, they think they're being persecuted. 
It doesn’t do much good to tell them that it’s for their 
own safety. They don’t believe it.” 

He produced a letter he had recently received. 

“My father has been driving in this state for 50 years 
and has never had to take a driving examination. 

“Although he was always a good and careful driver, 





“We were privileged to read Mr. Bell's article in 
manuscript form and wish to commend Today's 
Health for publishing it. The author focuses sharp 
attention on a segment of the traffic accident prob- 
lem with which every driver and pedestrian should 
be familiar.” 

—Ray Ashworth, Director, The Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, 
and the Traffic Division, Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police. 
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in my opinion he is no longer safe. Several times he has 
almost caused a serious accident. I'm concerned about 
his safety, but he won't listen to me or anyone else in 
the family. Is there any way you could give him a driving 
test without telling him why? Please don't let him know 
I wrote this letter.” 

The man was tested on a trumped-up pretext and 
found to be dangerous under certain circumstances. His 
vision and depth perception were poor and his reaction 
time slow. His license was continued only on condition 
that he no longer drive at night or in congested traffic. He 
didn't like it—but the state made it stick. 

About the same time, in a nearby state, an elderly 
farmer with almost the same degree of difficulty, stopped 
where an access road intersected the main highway, 
looked both ways, then pulled hesitantly onto the main 
road—directly into the path of an oncoming car he didn’t 
see. Three young men on their way back to college neve1 
made it. 

The farmer survived the accident and indignantly told 
his friends about these young hell-drivers who catapult 
down our highways. 

Both of these elderly drivers are symptomatic of many 
thousands of senior citizens (65 and over) operating 
cars today. They are permitted to become dangerous 
without being checked because most states have what is 
known as a “grandfather clause” in their driver licensing 
laws. This means that once an individual obtains a 
driver's license—no matter how long ago—he can con- 
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tinue to renew it indefinitely without taking any sort of 
driver's test. 

If this sounds far-fetched, consider the case of a 
blinded veteran named David Schnair who—for a gag 
—tapped his way to an attendant in the New York City 
Motor Vehicle Bureau, presented a renewal application 
form properly filled out, and was given a license to drive 
an automobile. 

This sort of thing can happen in the majority of states 
of the nation, where renewals are granted without ques- 
tion. Since most states didn’t require a test in the first 
place, there are today more than 25 million drivers, many 
of them quite elderly, who have never been subjected 
to a driving examination. 

How serious is this problem among older people? It’s 
difficult to pin down statistically. Officials of the National 
Safety Council point out that little data is available on 
the number of miles driven by different age groups. 
Limited studies which have been made show that the 


fatality rate climbs rather rapidly for drivers over 70 
who are involved in accidents. A comparison of involve 
ment in motor vehicle accidents by age groups shows 
the rate of senior drivers is 45 per 100,000 population 


as contrasted with 25 for the age of 25. 


Poor Eyesight a Problem 
A special study made by the state of California in 1956 
on the age of drivers involved in accidents showed that 
drivers 65 and over had a much higher proportion of 
accidents involving another car. This same age group 
also had the highest percentage of fault in accidents 
usually because of failure to grant right-of-way. And, 
according to the Motorists’ Vision Committee of the 
American Optometric Association, 80 percent of drivers 
60 years and over have visual problems which make 
them a risk on the highways. 

Most motor vehicle authorities feel that the older a 
driver gets, the more frequently (Continued on page 47 








ARE YOU TAKING THESE RISKS? 


There's no substitute for a professional test. A state inspector will be happy to give such a test on request 


Here are some of the things that might indicate to him that you should restrict your driving: 
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Yes 


—Inability to parallel park a car on the first or second try in a normal curb parking space ........... 

—Slow recovery from headlight glare when driving at night 

—Increasing difficulty in distinguishing between two objects of fairly similar density outside the car at night 

—Trouble in maintaining the pace of other drivers in traffic, resulting in your being passed constantly 

—Slow reaction in starting after a traffic light turns green 

—Increasing number of minor accidents (fender dents and garage door scrapes) 

—Difficulty in locating stop signs, route markers, and other traffic indicators . . 

—Confusion and apparent lack of coordination in unfamiliar or unusual circumstances ........ 

—Inability to see objects from a few feet to many yards ahead without blurring 

—Difficulty in judging the distance of an approaching car and inability to see left « or right: when looking 
straight ahead. (Connecticut and Rhode Island, which have the lowest death rates per miles traveled, also 
have the highest standards for visual acuity—20/40.) 

If any of these things trouble you, you should restrict your driving for your own protection 





Gesell Predicts Your 
Child’s Development 


by JACK HARRISON POLLACK 


Part 3: Ages 11 through 16. Not children, not adults, this misunderstood group reaches for maturity. 


Doers YOUR 11-year-old son continually argue? Is 
your 13-year-old daughter moody? Are you now strug- 
gling with your child’s “15-year-old slump?” 

Millions of harassed parents want to know what 
makes teen-agers tick. 

Recently the most illuminating information about the 
puzzling adolescent years has been uncovered at the 
Gesell Institute in New Haven, Connecticut. After nearly 
15 years of intensive research, Dr. Arnold Gesell, Ameri- 


cas leading authority on child development and his 
closest co-workers, Dr. Frances L. Ilg and Dr. Louise 
Bates Ames, have found that adolescents undergo vear- 
to-year and stage-to-stage changes just as children do 
during their first 10 years of ‘life. 

In its May and June issues, Topay’s HEALTH summiar- 
ized the Gesell Institute findings from birth through 10 
years of age. This month, behavior traits from 11 through 


16 years are reported. 


Withdrawal is a normal sign of 13's growth. She worries about school work, money, getting things done, and the future. 


Photos: Stebbing 
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DR. ARNOLD GESELL: America’s 
foremost authority on child develop- 
ment. The Gesell Institute’s books 
have made his name a household 
word and his teachings a profound 
factor in child rearing the world over. 


Many of the adolescents studied at the Gesell Institute 
were observed regularly from infancy and early child- 
hood. “We grew up with many of the children,” ex- 
plains Doctor Ilg, the Institute’s pediatrician director. 

Result: the trail blazing Gesell adolescent study offers 
new and reassuring hope to parents in understanding 
and guiding their growing sons and daughters. If you 
know what type of behavior to expect—for example, 
about dating, car-borrowing, allowances, and other 
causes of parent-adolescent conflict—needless anxieties 
can be replaced with helpful measures. 

But just as in all of their previous studies, Gesell 
scientists caution parents: Don’t take your adolescent's 
calendar age too literally when comparing his traits on 
the following pages. For example, when Gesell research- 
ers report that the typical 12-year-old is “enthusiastic” 
they don’t mean that every 12-year-old always is. Your 
youngster may pass through this, and other stages slower 
or faster, depending on body type, environment, and 
temperament—which is what makes your child unique. 

Remember also that “he” can refer to your 11-to-16- 
year-old daughter as well. 

Keep this in mind when reading the following age 
summaries which are adapted largely from Youth: The 
Years From Ten to Sixteen. 


11 Years: Divine and Obnoxious 

“What happened to our wonderful 10-year-old child?” 
many puzzled mothers and fathers now ask. An untamed 
lion, the average 11-year-old tries to rebel from home, 
school, and church authorities. Some typical remarks of 
11: “Oh, he stinks!” “She’s a real dope!” At his worst, 11 
is a rude, argumentive bundle of energy who shouts, 
threatens, wriggles, tumbles, flies into rages, holds 
grudges, blames others for his own faults, and makes 
himself generally useless or obnoxious around the house. 
Yet away from home, he can often behave divinely! 

Jealous of younger brothers and sisters, no other age 
gets along as badly with them as does 11. Even if she 
is an angel, mother is now the butt of the child’s sharpest 
criticism. Many 11-year-old boys and girls now do things 
just to spite their mothers. 

Eleven also tries to alibi out of household chores 
Some girls swear “because it sounds real grown-up.” But 
boys swear when they get mad—or hungry! A boy now 
seems to be endlessly opening and closing the refriger- 
ator. 

An 11-year-old is ready to fight for his bedtime rights, 
citing evidence when “other kids” go to bed. He can be 
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gam; 


a ge 
Bantering 16 thinks the best age is ‘‘right now."’ This 
age hates hypocrisy, has an almost adult sense of humor 


Girls’ main concerns are passing exams and new social sit- 
vations. Boys’ are the draft and using the family car 
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allowed certain latitude on week ends and vacations, but 
parents should crack down other times, advise Gesell 


experts. 

Eleven often turns on the radio while doing his home- 
work. A new interest in popular phonograph records is 
appearing. In books, this age prefers animal, insect, and 
nature stories. Eleven is alsc beginning to thumb through 
popular magazines. 

Boys get into fist fights over the most trivial things. 
But the quarrel is only half of the pattern—making up 
is the other. Girls also get intensely “mad” at each other 
but patch up things when they spend the night at one 
another's house. Though boys cheat more, girls are more 
likely to steal—especially merchandise on store counters. 
Sometimes these excitement-seekers go in groups of 
three or four to shoplift. 

This age wants a “tough,” challenging teacher who 
won't “treat us like babies.” The most endearing teacher 
“cracks jokes.” A favorite method of competition is pit- 
ting boys against girls in spelling, arithmetic, and history 
games. Eleven tires easily and illness often keeps him 
out of school. Because a youngster’s temperature often 
ranges from hot to cold, many 1l-year-olds continually 
open and shut windows. When finally let loose in late 
afternoon, a pupil is apt to run wild. 

The typical 1l-year-old girl is very conscious of her 
breast development and occasionally complains to 


Girls like romantic films, identify themselves with the 


heroines, but find boys ‘‘too short’ or ‘‘too immature."’ 


mother about nipple area soreness. When one breast de- 
velops faster than the other, there is frequently a nightly 
checkup. Though many girls are pleased by these growth 
signs, others embarrassedly hunch their shoulders to 
hide the evidence. 

Girls’ attitudes towards boys of their 
“They're all pests!” Another girl described an admirer 


age is often: 


thus: “A shrimp, he weighs only 59 pounds and is awful 
skinny.” 

The typical ll-year-old boy weighs less than half of 
what he will at 21 and now shows less outward puberty 
signs. Some boys have a “fat, blown-up” look. Many are 
now curious about why girls sometimes don’t go swim- 
ming. The sixth grade is a good time to help boys and 
girls understand sex through well-tried films, believes 
the Gesell Institute. 

Though girls now are beginning to want a closetful 
lots of it! Allow- 


ances are often saved to buy a violin or bicycle. Eleven 


of beautiful clothes, boys want money 


is now starting to judge you and other grownups critical- 
ly as individuals. Your child isn’t rebelling against you 
personally but against his own complex inner depths. 
Keep your demands few but firm. Some parents get 
11-year-old cooperation by making deals: “You help me 
wash the dishes and I'll help you with your homework.” 
Others make lists of things they want their youngsters 
to do—and let them choose, say, three out of 10 items. 


Many teen-agers are now beginning to enjoy a neat, clean 
room, even though they still leave things strewn around. 
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Sixteen is a happy, friendly, self-assured age. School is enjoyed much more and many hate the thought of graduating 


12 Years: Wildly Enthusiastic 
Boundless enthusiasm typifies 12. No wonder he needs 
a period of idleness or daydreaming from time to time 
it’s nature’s way of recovering from this too-intense en- 
thusiasm. 

A child now “loves” everything. A girl's favorite ex- 
pressions include: “I adore him!” “It was divine!” “I can't 
wait till tomorrow!” “Wonderful!” “Oh, joy!” But her 


opposite feelings are often equally intense. Though she 


may love tomato juice, she may hate stewed tomatoes. 
One of her men teachers may be perfect—but a woman 
teacher impossible! 

Warm, bubbling, outgoing 12 loves to take the initia- 
tive. Your child will now often arrange a picnic, cook 
a meal, organize a school project, or start a juvenile 
newspaper. In 1860, a 12-year-old girl wrote to candi- 
date Abraham Lincoln persuading him to grow a beard. 

Many 12-year-olds now use the library regularly. Be- 
fore going to a movie, 12 first wants to know who is in it 
and what it’s all about, and if it’s well done. Some boys 
take on paper routes to earn money, and girls start baby- 
sitting outside the home. 

No longer is clothes-buying a problem, even though 
clothes are still purchased with mother. If scarves are 
in style, girls will want them. If corduroy pants are in 
fashion, boys will demand them. 

Besides clothes, many new possessions clutter up a 
12-year-old’s room, including pictures of school teams, 
dogs, horses, movie stars, clippings, and ticket stubs. 
This age gets along much better with mother, father, 
and younger brothers and sisters. 

Now more interested in boys than vice versa, girls 
often try to sit near them in class. Some boys begin 
hiding girls’ pencil cases or wallets. A girl often leaves a 
party unhappy because a boy didn’t ask her to dance or 
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spoiled everything by clowning or rowdiness. Parents 
should provide the necessary control at parties, advis« 
sesell experts. 

At 12, a girl usually takes her biggest physical step 
toward womanhood. Her breasts fill out, and by the end 
of 12, most girls have started to menstruate. Many ask 
their mothers to keep it a secret, especially from thei: 
fathers. They don’t mind a best friend knowing, though 

A boy now usually knows about, even if he hasn't 
experienced, ejaculation. Erections now occur often from 
non-sexual excitement including rope-climbing, bike 
riding, fear, and rage. A 12-year-old boy may prefer 
getting sex information from a friendly counselor than 
from his parents. If he does turn to a parent, it is gener 
ally to his mother, Lacking a counselor or an understand 
ing parent, a boy will secure his information (or misin 
formation) from playmates or the dictionary. 


13 Years: Withdrawn and Sensitive 

A profound change usually occurs between 12 and 13 
No longer wildly enthusiastic, the typical 13-year-old is 
moody and withdrawn, report Gesell authorities 

While watching a TV program with the family, your 
13-year-old child may suddenly rise and sullenly march 
to his room. If a younger brother or sister tries to follow 
he may lock the door. 

This withdrawal may be a perfectly normal sign of 13's 
growth. He is independent and likes and needs to be 
alone. Instead of it being a morbid escape from reality 
your 13-year-old is actually probing more deeply into 
reality by mulling over things. This age worries a lot 
about school work, popularity, money, getting things 
done, and the future. 

Many parents feel hurt and worry because their 13 


year-olds no longer (Continued on page 48 
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How business is tackling the problem of 


MEN UNDE 


One Middlewestern manufacturing firm delayed plans 
to expand plant facilities for several months while the 
company’s president battled a kidney ailment in a hos- 
pital. While this “decision maker” was out, other im- 
portant decisions had to wait. The result: delays cost the 
concern several hundred thousand dollars in added con- 
struction and land costs and lost sales. 

The kidney ailment might have been diagnosed much 
earlier through a physical examination. Early diagnosis 
would have permitted the company to plan its expansion 
in a way that would not have left it so vulnerable to 


one executive's illness. 


A Common Fringe Benefit 

To forestall such situations, a growing number of cor- 
porations now help safeguard the health of their execu- 
tives through company-paid physical examinations. This 
is one more job benefit today’s executive can often expect 
together with a more generous expense account and 
options to purchase company stock. 


EXECUTIVE HEALTH PROGRAMS 


With as much as $50,000 invested in an executive's 
training, American businesses are safeguarding the 
health of their key men with periodic physical ex- 
aminations and health counseling. Early diagnosis is 
uncovering ailments before they can impair a man's 
decision-making ability or shorten his life. 

Who Participates? More than half the country’s 
large and middle-sized companies. Some firms 
schedule as many as 250 appointments a year. 

Facilities: Most firms prefer outside clinics; some 
use their own medical departments; a minority 
refer executives to their private physician. 

Cost: Examinations run from $4 to $300 per person, 
take from one hour to three days, are paid for 
by the company. 

Eligibility: In some firms, only a few key men; in 
others, everyone earning over $5000 a year. 
Findings: Among 5000 executives of 30 companies, 

41 percent were found to be substandard. In some 
companies, more than half had major ailments. 
Heart and artery conditions and overweight are 

the most frequent defects. 

Results: These programs are more than paying for 
themselves in healthier, more efficient executives; 
improved morale, and uninterrupted production. 


One nationwide survey by the American Management 
Association shows that 53 percent of the 447 companies 
queried have executive health programs of some kind. 
Moreover, the firms without programs usually are small 
companies with only a handful of executives. This is 
false economy, according to Dr. Harry J. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Life Extension Examiners. “Small companies too 
often feel that while an executive health program may 
be a good investment for a big company, it is beyond 
their more modest needs and budgets,” says Doctor 
Johnson. 

“Actually, it is even more essential for them. Small 
firms necessarily lack executive depth. Fewer men carry 
the responsibility load and the loss of one member of 
their management team can be a serious blow. There 
seldom is a fully-trained man to step into his place. The 
cost of protecting executive health in the small company 
is insignificant indeed when compared to its value.” 

Other surveys show that over half of the large and 
medium-sized companies doing business in this country 
seek to protect the health of executives. Included are 
such giants of American business as U. S. Steel; DuPont; 
Ford Motor Company; Sears, Roebuck; Inland Steel 
Company; General Mills; Procter & Gamble, and many 
more firms which are familiar household names. 

“There has been an increase in the number of inquiries 
concerning executive health examinations at the Clinic 
in recent years,’ Dr. L. E. Prickman of the Clinical Sec- 
tion of Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, said. Today 
Mayo is scheduling executive health examinations for 
155 corporations. This compares with 129 firms in 1956, 
76 in 1950, and 26 in 1946. 

One company schedules 250 appointments yearly. 
Others have exams for only a handful of key executives. 
More firms are initiating executive health programs and 
the tendency is to broaden coverage. When U.S. Steel 
launched its program, a handful of top executives were 
covered. Today coverage extends far down the ladder 
into the junior executive and mid-management level. 
One Wisconsin metal working firm which sent four 
executives to the Dr. Charles Edward Thompson & 
Associates Clinic, Chicago, three years ago, sent 12 last 
year and has 28 scheduled this year. 


Training: A $50,000 Investment 
Today a company may spend $2000 and up to recruit 
and indoctrinate a man for a management training pro- 
gram. By the time he reaches executive levels, the firm 
may have invested $50,000 in his training. 
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Moreover, the executive may be in a position to make 
decisions which could cost the company many times 
$50,000 if mistakes are made. Good health is a prime 
requisite for proper decision making, so it is easy to 
undérstand why some firms view an executive health 
program as a dollars and cents investment. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance emphasizes that: “Execu- 
tives themselves, many of whom had doubts about such 
a plan, are now convinced of its worth because of their 
own experiences.” 

One 50-year-old president of a manufacturing com- 
pany, who had no specific medical complaint, was sur- 
prised to learn after a company-paid examination that 
he had a heart condition. 

“It came as a shock at first,” said he. “But I am now 
convinced that this discovery will add years to my life. 
With a few adjustments in living and working habits, 
I am told I can continue actively in business.” 

You might think that business executives, being paid 
well above the average and usually possessing intelli- 
gence to match their pay check, would not need com- 
pany encouragement to watch their health. Actually an 
executive often may evade his health problems for 
months and even years when left to his own resources. 


“The executive may cite numerous excuses for skip- 
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ping that visit to a clinic or a doctor's office,” said Doctor 
Thompson. “He is too busy. It may seem like a waste of 
time. In many cases, he gripes about costs.” 


Compliance Rate Is High 

Because an executive often is “giving his all” to the 
company, he thinks the company should assume re- 
sponsibility for his health. When it does, he usually co- 
operates wholeheartedly with the company program. 
Moreover, he also cooperates with the doctor after the 
examination. A survey at Mayo Clinic of 231 executives 
examined there showed that 80 percent of them com- 
plied either partially or completely after the first visit in 
carrying out medical and surgical measures advised. 
After the third visit, the figure rose to 90 percent. 

Examinations are of worth not only in disclosing un- 
detected ills. They also may allay needless fears of 
executives. 

One 42-year-old sales executive delayed participating 
in his company’s health program. He kept ducking a 
physical examination until finally his firm insisted on it. 

For five years the man had feared his periodic stomach 
pains were caused by cancer, The examination showed 
no sign of such trouble. When doctors diagnosed ten- 


sion as the cause of his (Continued on page 38) 
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Doctor Mellon drinks from a coconut on hospital's farm which supplies patients and staff with fresh fruit and vegetables. 


Country Doctor- 


Jungle Style 


by JAMES M. OLDS 
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When Dr. William Larimer Mellon, Jr. reaches his 
office each morning, over a hundred patients are waiting 
for him in silent gratitude. Until he came to them two 
years ago, they were without a doctor, without facilities 
to treat their many ills. Then—through a strange series 
of coincidences—Doctor Mellon found them, and thou- 
sands of lives were changed. Because of him, a new 
world has begun in a hidden valley in the jungles of Haiti. 


Ten years ago, Larry Mellon was an Arizona rancher. 
A member of the famous Mellon family—long active in 
oil, banking, and government—he had previously worked 
successfully in various family enterprises and with the 
United States diplomatic corps in France. But the worlds 
of big business and international politics did not provide 


for him the sense of purpose he wanted in life. At 37, he 
withdrew from them and settled on his ranch, prepared 
to spend the rest of his years at cattle breeding. 

One night, sitting at home with his wife and four 
children, he read a magazine article about a man with 
whose reputation he was only vaguely familiar: Albert 
Schweitzer. 

Between these two men, born and reared in completely 
different worlds, there is a distinct parallel. Schweitzer, 
too, had captured success at an early age. At 23, he was 
a famous musician, writer, and professor. Yet Schweitzer 
too felt that something was lacking in his life, that he 
had not found his right place. Oddly enough, it was also 
a magazine article that changed Schweitzer’s life, this 
one about the need for doctors among the seriously 
diseased tribes of Africa. When he was 30, he put aside 
his many careers to take up a new one: he began the 
long, arduous studies for a medical degree and then, over 
40 years ago, he began his practice at Lambarene in 
French Equatorial Africa, the hottest, most disease-rid- 
den crossroads on the dark continent. 


Schweitzer’s Life Influenced Him 

It was not merely Schweitzer’s choice of a medical career 
that caught Larry Mellon's attention, but an attitude 
which Schweitzer now calls “reverence for life.” Over- 
simplified, the attitude indicates that all living things 
deserve a painless and happy existence, and that it is 
the duty of every man to do whatever he can to assure 
that existence for others in the way he is best suited. 
Larry Mellon felt that, at least in terms of reverence 
for life, he had fallen short in his responsibilities. 

The idea haunted him. Without saying anything to 
his wife, he bought several of Schweitzer’s books and 
read them avidly. More and more, he began to realize 
that he must make a decision similar to Schweitzer’s. 
But he wanted to be sure that Schweitzer had found the 
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Dressed informally, Doctor Mellon makes his daily rounds 
and discusses each patient's progress with staff nurses 


He sees most of the adult patients, diagnoses their ail 
ments and then sends them to other doctors for treatment. 





Doctor Schweitzer: “The choice is 


answer for himself as well as for others, and there was 
only one way to learn that. 

The manager of the Mellon ranch was a Frenchman, 
and he was due for a vacation. Larry Mellon went to him 
one day and asked: “How would you like to go home on 
your vacation?” 

“To France?” the man replied. “That would be won- 
derful, but I can’t afford it.” 

“T'll take care of that,” Mellon said, “if you'll do some- 
thing for me. I want you to go home by way of Africa. 
I’m interested in Doctor Schweitzer’s work there; visit 
him, and when you come back you can tell me all about 
it. Your wife is a nurse: have her look the place over 
carefully and decide whether or not any real good is 
actually being done.” 

Weeks later the manager and his wife were back, 
aglow with reports of all Schweitzer was achieving in 
Africa. Indeed he was doing a job; without him, thou- 
sands of Africans would be suffering slow and painful 
deaths. As for the man himself, there was no doubt that, 
in serving others, he had acquired an inner substance 
of his own which not only made him spiritually happier 
but of greater value to everyone everywhere. 

Mellon’s next step was to put the matter directly to 
Schweitzer. He wrote to Lambarene, saying: “I am 37 
years old, I have a family and all the responsibilities 


The Mellons and a staff doctor discuss an out-patient’s 
case. Fees are scaled to the low income of the residents. 


difficult and there are hardships 


that go with it, and I realize that, being out of school 
almost 20 years, the studies will be difficult, but I want 
to do what you have done. What do you advise?” 

Schweitzer replied: 

“Many men have sent me the question you ask, but I 
have always avoided advising them because the choice 
is difficult and there are many hardships. It is the plight 
of the do-gooders of this world that others should throw 
rocks in their path. But you seem courageous. I urge 
you to pursue your new goal.” 


“All Right, How Do We Start?” 
The decision was made. There was only one person to 
be told about it. Six months had passed since Larry 
Mellon read the Schweitzer article and he had said 
nothing to his wife about the idea that was gnawing 
within him. Now he had to. Looking back, he recalls: 

“Grace was in the living room, up on a ladder fixing 
curtains. I went to her and said, “Darling, I think I'll try 
to become a doctor and then practice in some under- 
developed part of the world.’ I waited for her reaction. 
She didn’t seem too surprised. At least she didn’t fall off 
the ladder. 

“Instead, she said: ‘Is that what’s been on your mind 
lately? I wondered what it was. All right, how do we 
start?’ ” 





Grace Mellon helps out wherever she 
is able. Here she baby sits with the 
child of a patient in the hospital. 
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but you seem courageous. I urge you to pursue your new goal.” 


The start was difficult. Relatives were dead-set against 
the idea, and yet it seemed to them exactly the sort of 
thing that would appeal to a man who had already 
turned his back on the family enterprises to settle some- 
where out west and raise cows. Friends accused Larry 
Mellon of suffering a belated siege of adolescent ideal- 
ism. Furthermore, medical schools were not encourag- 
ing. It was unusual, to say the least, for a man of 37 to 
begin medical studies, especially a man who earlier at- 
tempts at university work had not been particularly 
noteworthy; deans of medical schools warned that Mel- 
lon could not hope to finish the course. 

“Let me start,” Mellon offered, “and if I can’t keep 
up with the others I'll quit on my own.” 

His sincerity convinced Tulane University to accept 
him as a premedical student. That was in 1947; seven 
vears later he was able to walk out of the school with 
his degree. It had not been an easy road. A shy man, tall, 
slender, prematurely grey, he was out of place among 
the bellowing enthusiasm of fellow-students half his age. 
Studies proved a greater obstacle than he expected. 

“Nights before examinations, Id memorize whole 
pages,” he recalls, “but the next day I'd see the questions 
and be convinced that I had studied the wrong material. 
Then later I'd check my books and find that the answers 
were there; I had simply forgotten them.” 


Both the Mellons are fluent in French and Haitian. Grace 
spends many of her hours translating papers for the staff. 
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But he could not forget the goal he had set for himself, 
and so he struggled on. He decided that one day he 
would build a modern hospital in an under-developed 
land where both the hospital and his medical skills were 
needed, and he would name the hospital after Albert 
Schweitzer. And instead of settling in Africa, he would 
choose a western hemisphere site; certainly there were 
plenty of places that needed him. A survey of American 
territories assured him that facilities there were already 
adequate, so he looked into foreign lands. At one point, 
he decided on Brazil, and his decision gained strength 
after a visit to the Amazon backwoods, At Tulane, he 
discussed South America with students from there, and 
he took special courses in tropical diseases. 


“Be a Country Doctor’’ 
Schweitzer advised him: “Prepare to be a general prac 
titioner—a country doctor, for that is what the tropics 
needs most. Don't spend too much time studying tropical 
diseases at school. Spend a summer vacation here. at 
Lambarene and you will learn more about tropical dis 
eases than you will in a year at any medical school 
Larry and Grace Mellon accepted the invitation and 
went to Africa. By now, Mellon and Schweitzer had 
become close friends. They met in New York on one of 
l ag 


Schweitzer’s rare visits to the United States, and again 


The air-conditioned, earthquake-proof hospital has three 
new operating rooms and the finest of modern equipment. 








The Mellons decided to build their hospital in Haiti where there was 


at Schweitzer’s home in Europe. Regularly they ex- 
changed letters. As Schweitzer had predicted, the weeks 
at Lambarene provided Mellon with vital knowledge 
he would need for his work in the tropics. 


The Artibonite Valley 

The end of his studies nearing, Larry Mellon chose the 
subject of tropical ulcers for his graduate paper. Inves- 
tigations showed that such ulcers were particularly 
prevalent in Haiti, and in the summer of 1952 Mellon 
took his family there both for a vacation and for his 
research. For weeks they toured the island in a trailer, 
and their route eventually led them into the Artibonite 
Valley, about 85 miles northeast of Port-au-Prince. A few 
hours there was all Larry Mellon needed to decide that 
this was the place he would build his hospital. 

A poor country, burdened with overpopulation, a lack 
of local investments, a dearth of skilled labor, and fre- 
quent changes in government, Haiti had ben unable to 
meet the medical needs of its people. The medical school 
in the capital turned out good men, but too few of them 
to penetrate the thick forests. There was widespread 
malaria, yaws, tuberculosis, and venereal disease. In the 
vast valley, there was only a small obstetrical unit; mid- 


The hospital has 55 beds which can be increased to 75 in 
an emergency. Only the severe cases are hospitalized. 


wives assisted at most births and their unsanitary meth- 
ods resulted in numerous cases of tetanus. 

Everywhere was appalling malnutrition, brought on 
by a vicious circle of apathy among the people, bad 
weather, inadequate farming methods, unemployment, 
ignorance, and disease. Missionaries of various faiths 
spent years battling such problems, but their successes 
made only a dent in the work to be done. An American 
fruit company went into the valley but soon gave up in 
the face of complications stirred by the constantly tot- 
tering governments. Recently the United States spent 
millions building a dam and irrigation canals in the 
valley, but the true worth of the project has yet to be 
realized. 

Surely the valley needed a man like Larry Mellon and 
the facilities he could provide. Even before he finished 
school, he put architects to work designing the hospital. 
The plans were sent to Schweitzer who, as he gave per- 
mission for the hospital to be named after himself, also 
made many practical suggestions for changes. Regarding 
the memorial garden enclosed within the building, he 
said: “Make everything useful. Plant only things that 
will provide food.” And so into the garden went vege- 
table plants and fruit trees. 





Wide World Photo 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer feeds Tristan, his pet pelican, on 
the steps of his home in the hospital village, Lambarene. 
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widespread malnutrition, yaws, tuberculosis, and venereal disease. 


The Haitian government displayed its gratitude and 
good will by granting Mellon 100 acres of land, an ade- 
quate supply of fresh water, plus free use of 11 dwellings 
left behind by the fruit company and American engi- 
neers. The government also exempted the hospital of all 
customs duties on building materials, equipment, food- 
stuffs, and medicine. On December 11, 1954, the corner- 
stone was laid, and with that Larry Mellon's decision of 
seven years before began to assume reality. 

“We imported everything but sand and water,” Mellon 
says. “We even had to bring in American construction 
foremen to supervise the Haitian laborers.” 

The building is square-8 shaped, cyclone and earth- 
quake proof, with three operating rooms, air condition- 
ing, x-ray facilities, a pathology laboratory, and the 
finest of modern equipment. It has 55 beds, which can 
be increased to 75 in emergencies, and a building now 
used as staff quarters will eventually be turned into a 
tuberculosis ward. The construction cost $1,500,000, 
which Larry Mellon paid for himself, and the annual 
operation expenses, originally estimated at $150,000 but 
actually considerably more than that, also come mostly 
out of Mellon's pocket. 

Completing the hospital took longer than Mellon antic- 


ipated, and during the waiting months he served a fellow- 
ship at the Oschner Clinic in New Orleans. By June 
1956, both Larry Mellon and the Albert Schweitzer Hos- 
pital were ready for patients, A staff was assembled and 
the doors were opened and in a unique way two remark- 
able men joined forces across an ocean and went to work 


serving the world’s forgotten people. 


Single Goal, Separate Paths 

Anyone who has seen both Schweitzer’s hospital in 
Africa and Larry Mellon’s hospital in Haiti is immedi- 
ately struck by the immense differences between than 
Built a half-century and an ocean apart, the two hospitals 
clearly show how two men with a single goal can never- 
theless follow separate paths. To Schweitzer, the work 
is a personal crusade; to Mellon, a community project. 
In many ways, medical progress in recent years and 
American know-how have given Mellon the upper hand. 
But the goal remains the same: service. 

With the exception of expansions, Schweitzer's hos- 
pital is not much changed from what he originated over 
40 years ago, and is, even by African standards, rather 
primitive. It is a scattering of a dozen frame buildings 


on the banks of the Ogowe Continued on page 43) 


Patients of Doctor Schweitzer sit and rest, or amble through the narrow street while waiting to be treated for their ills. 
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Bill Leonard, news analyst for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, was for 
many years a man on the go. He covered 
political conventions, moderated an in- 
terview-type television show, and han- 
dled 19 radio and television programs 
weekly before he had the heart attack 
which led to his “great discovery.” 


Tue MOST remarkable thing happened to me. I was 
lying helplessly in the bottom of a small boat in the 
middle of a Caribbean storm when I made a great dis- 
covery: if youre forced to change your whole way of 
living, the new way can be every bit as enjoyable as 
the old. Not almost as much fun, but every bit as much. 

If that sounds like a strange place in which to have 
found this out, it was no stranger than the events that 
filled my life the winter before last. 

One Sunday evening after I finished my television 
show, I was home in bed listening to a night football 
game. That's when I began having a heart attack—a 
terrible pain ran across my chest and down through 
my left arm. That’s all I remember until I woke up in a 
hospital. 

Six weeks later I was discharged. Naturally, I was 
told to take it easy. What else can you be told? And what 
could I do but the usual thing—rest? I left New York and 
went to the country. 

Sometimes during that period, the heart attack didn’t 
come to mind for as much as four or five hours in a row. 
Then the pain returned one day. I felt terrible—weak and 
miserable. When I told a doctor I had just had an attack 
in New York, he moved me to a hospital. But a cardio- 
graph could find no sign of another. I felt suspended 
between life and death for three days before they came 
up with a diagnosis. It was nothing but a severe intes- 
tinal virus. At least that’s what the doctors called it; I 
called it a reprieve from the governor. 

A month later I took a vacation on an island 10 miles 
off Puerto Rico. On Muertos I had nothing but my ham 
radio and a few friends I had known in New York. One 
was named Harry Whiting and, as it turned out, I'll 
never forget him. 

Muertos was beautiful, but after one week I was 
bored. Before my attack I had been doing 19 radio and 
television shows a week. The summer before I had cov- 
ered both political conventions for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and rushed back to New York between 
them to do my regular show. And after the conventions 
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= GREAT 


I had taken one of those flying week ends to Europe 
and a brief flight to the Aleutians. I had boxed Joe Louis 
in an exhibition match in one show and had run against 
a sprinter in another. So the island of Muertos was un- 
derstandably dull. 

One day, chafing for action, I asked about the fishing 
and was told it would be arranged. Late that afternoon 
I went down to the dock with a young boy, Tomas, who 
had brought tackle and a portable searchlight. He rowed 
us out to the windward side of the island in a skiff. 

Offshore, a half-hour later, the wind began blowing 
hard. Tomas seemed to founder at the oars. I realized 
he wasn’t as sure of himself as I had thought. Then the 
wind whipped up high, the spray flew, and the boy 
flailed the oars everywhere but in the water. Suddenly 
I realized we were in trouble. 

“Be calm,” I told myself. “Be calm.” I spoke not one 
word of Spanish and Tomas spoke no English. I mo- 
tioned to him to throw out the anchor. He did, but the 
boat dragged low in the water: the tide caught it and 
we began moving in swift, dizzying circles. Tomas’ face 
showed his fear, and-I wondered if mine did, too. 

I had to decide right then whether to try to show 
Tomas how to row, or take the oars myself. Something 
told me that if I tried to get that boat back to shore 
against the wind and tide, it would be the end of me. 
I motioned instructions to Tomas, and he followed my 
hand signals until an oar slipped out of his hands and 
swirled away. Now he sat rowing with one oar and 
then, with an incoherent cry, dropped the other and 
slumped into the bottom of the skiff. He had caved in. 

I assure you I’m not exceptionally brave, but I man- 
aged once more to talk myself into calmness and I, too, 
lay down in the well of the boat. There was nothing 
else to do. 

It was in the well of that little skiff, undoubtedly 
lying closer to death than I had (Continued on page 36) 
**. . . saving our lives might be possible . . . | picked up the 
searchlight and began flashing Morse code toward shore.” 
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pack a 
T0TE-TOOTHERUSH 


for every member of the family 


only 


With a handy little Tote- 
Toothbrush kit in your 
purse or pocket it’s con- 
venient to brush teeth 3 
times daily wherever you 
are. Full size brush folds 

\) into “cigarette-pack” size 
plastic case with tube of 
toothpaste. Keeps brush 
fresh and clean. Choice 
assorted colors. At drug, 
dept. stores, beauty 
shops, luggage shops 
everywhere. 


TOTE-BRUSH, INC, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tooth Decay 
before it starts! 


Your dentist will tell you, ‘“The most 
common cause of tooth decay is SUGAR 
IN sweeTs’’. Check decay before it 
starts by enjoying. Amurol Gum and 
Mints instead of the usual sweet. 
Deliciously refreshing, yet sugarless! 
Ideal for sugar-free diets. Pick u 

some Amurol at drug stores or health 
food shops. AMUROL PRODUCTS CO., 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


SUGARLESS “SWEETS" 


been even in the hospital, that some 
truths came to me with an over- 
powering force. I began thinking of 
events and attitudes in my life that 
had seemed important to me. 

When I had played football as a 
youngster, for instance. I recalled 
that the only game I could play was 
the one in which you were dogging it 
unless you used up every bit of your 
energies. That idea had stayed with 
me through adult life. 

I'm no medical authority, so I don't 
know if that kind of hard driving is 
what led to my heart attack. I’m just 
not qualified to say. But I do know 
that, helpless in that skiff, staring 





jat the lowering sky, the idea of see- 
|ing more on a dirt road than on a 
| superhighway came to me. I remem- 
bered then, in perfect detail, every 
| leaf and twig, every shade of green, 
| every blossom smell, and every bird 
sound I had felt during a walk along 
one of Muertos’ narrow dirt roads. 
Never before in my whizzing-along 
life, I realized, had I gotten so much 
out of my senses. 

The idea was a simple one. Speed- 
ing down a six-lane highway is a fine 
way to get somewhere. But if just 
getting along a dirt road is the only 
way you can get there, you can make 
quite a time of it. 

That doesn't mean I've become a 
vegetable. I decided I don’t have to 
do everything in the world by myself 
and right now. I would do all I could, 
only this time—if there was to be an- 
other time—I'd do it at a pace that 
would let me stop and enjoy the 
world. 

This thinking session, in that fan- 
tastic storm setting off Puerto Rico, 
lifted my fear. I turned my head and 
looked around the boat, gradually 
realizing that some way of saving 
Tomas and myself might be possible. 
My eyes stopped on the searchlight 
he had brought along. With the sky 
almost black, its light would be seen 
clearly from land. I picked it up and 
—thanks to my ham radio hobby— 
began flashing Morse code. 

Later I learned that my friend 
Harry Whiting had seen my flashing 
almost from the first. But he dis- 
missed it as one of Bill Leonard's 
little jokes. When I persisted, he 
caught the seriousness of my plight. 





Having nothing to flash back with, 





he turned out all the lights in his 
cabin but one by the door. Unscrew- 
ing and screwing the bulb, he sig- 
nalled that there was no other boat on 
the island just then. He would radio 
for a Coast Guard plane. 

Minutes later the storm that had 
threatened my life, saved it. A fishing 
boat was forced to put in to Muertos 
on its windward side — something 
that hadn't happened for six months. 
She battled her way back out and 
towed Tomas and me in. 

When 1 returned to New York and 
felt that 
there was something in my experi- 


resumed broadcasting, | 
ence that might help people in my 
audience when they were facing 
their own troubles. I didn't know how 
it might help, and I wasn’t sure just 
what I should say. So I spent an eve- 
ning re-reading all the wonderful let- 
ters and cards I had received from 
radio and TV fans during my hos- 
pital stay, I was looking for a letter 
that had remained vivid in my mind, 
even though I couldn't remember it 
all. 

Finally L found it—a simple little 
poem. It turned out to be the best 
way for me to tell my audience about 
my great discovery. So on the air, I 
read them The Confederate Soldier's 
Words: 

I asked God for strength that I 

might achieve; 

I was made weak that I might learn 

humbly to obey. 

I asked for health that I might do 

greater things; 

I was given infirmity that I might 

do better things. 

I asked for riches that I might be 

happy; 

I was given poverty that I might be 

wise. 

I asked for power that I might have 

the praise of men; 

I was given weakness that I might 

feel the need of God. 

I asked for all things that I might 

enjoy life; 

I was given life that I might enjoy 

all things. 

I got nothing that I asked for, 

But everything I had hoped for. 

Almost despite myself, 

My unspoken prayers were an- 

swered. 

I am, among all men, most richly 


blessed. 


END 
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How Healthy Is 
Air Conditioning? 
(Continued from page 19) 


Still with “thermal shock” in mind, 
some doctors recommend varying the 
inside-outside spread to suit probable 
length of stay. Thus banks and drug- 
stores, where most customers spend 
only a few minutes, can afford only 
six. to seven-degree differences. De- 
partment stores, supermarkets, com- 
muting trains, and restaurants might 
raise that to about 12°. Theaters may 
go as high as 15°, particularly if 
lobbies and corridors are used to 
cushion the transitions. This is a far 
cry from the freewheeling early days 
when, air-conditioning veterans re- 
call, the theater manager thought 
only of whether his establishment 
was as near freezing as the competing 
house across the street. 

Certain air-conditioned factories, 
where the help are inside seven or 
eight hours at a stretch, prefer “fixed- 
level” summer temperatures kept in 
the mid-70° range regardless of what 
goes on outdoors. On very hot days 
this means a much wider spread than 
15°. It’s all right for the people on the 
day shift, who come on the job before 
outdoors has really warmed up and 
knock off after the evening cool-off 
is already under way. But it may be 
something else for salesmen or cus- 
tomers entering the plant out of the 
full blaze of the 3:00 p.m. sun. 


A 15° Spread is Plenty 

In warmer parts of the country air- 
conditioned families often go fixed- 
level, ignoring outdoor conditions. 
Though the kids are in and out (not 


the proper 40-50 percent level, even 
80° to 82° indoors to match 95° or 
97° outdoors—which is very hot 
weather indeed—will not be at all 
oppressive. “It’s not the heat, it’s the 
humidity” may be trite, but it’s the 
backbone of sound air conditioning. 





Taking This Personally 

For a fully air-conditioned home: An 
air conditioning engineer may recom- | 
mend an inside-outside thermostat 
set for this formula in summer: mini- 
mum interior temperature 76°—in- | 
side-outside spread 10-12°. If you| 
and your family prosper on that basis, 
try a spread of 15°. In northern cli- 
mates an outdoor thermostat will 
gradually pay for itself in fuel saving 
in winter. It will pay off faster if you | 
accustom yourselves to lower—and | 
probably healthier—interior winter | 
temperatures and dress a bit more 
warmly to match. Whether to install | 
an inside-outside thermostat depends | 
on the type of house, insulation, and 
area of country, so the d ‘sion is best 
left to a heating or air conditioning 
engineer. 

A hint about thermostat-placing: 
the position should be well away 
from standing lamps that will heat up | 
the immediate vicinity when lighted, | 
thus deceiving the thermostat. 

For room-type equipment: each 
summer the 
forecast of top temperature for the 


morning catch radio | 
day and set your thermostat some 12 | 
below that. (This allows for differ- 
“official” 


usually based on thermometers high | 


ence between readings, | 
in the air, and dwelling-level outdoor | 
temperatures.) Hang an outside ther- 

mometer in the shade near a window | 
and check it once or twice after lunch | 
to see if the weatherman’s prediction | 


when playtime 


leads 


CUTS, BURNS, 
SCRATCHES 


to 


ERRLERREASAL 


to mention mom), of them is seriously off. If it is, adjust your 
seem to feel that they can take it. If 


so, more power to them. Research is 


many ; , rei 
‘ Soothing Mycitracin* is a 


hermostat to mate s the evening | 
thermostat to match. As the evening Rsk ahh Chinas, Celandbes. 


cool-off begins, readjust to 76° or ee Ba 
: : , hsp : stain-free Mycitracin con- 
further exploring theories already whatever your chosen minimum in-| 
glimpsed that may eventually back 
them up. But as of now, a 15° spread 


is a tenable rule of thumb limit. 


; tains 3 antibiotics to help 
terior level may be. The same tech- | prevent infection, aid healing 


nique applies to fully air-conditioned 


places without outside-inside therm- antibiotic 


Thanks to the humidity angle, this 
15° spread gets practically all the po- 
tential comfort out of home air condi- 
tioning, at least in most parts of 
America. On that basis, a steaming 
90° outdoors means a luxurious 75 
indoors. With an efficient air condi- 
tioner keeping interior humidity at 
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ostats. 


| 
In all cases: keep doors and win- | 


dows shut—and the thermostat where 
guests with their own ideas can’t find 
it. Quell any protests against your 
procedure by saying haughtily that 
the finest hotels in the country use 


your system. True, too. END 
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Now it's easy 
to brush your 
teeth after 
every meal 








Carry a 
LACTONA 
‘COMPAC’ 





Whether you are weekending, 
vacationing, traveling or working, 
give your teeth the brushing they 
need after each meal. Carry a Lac- 
tona ‘Compac’ Travel Toothbrush. 
Buy one for each member of your 
family. If your druggist cannot 
supply you, send 60¢ in cash for 
each Lactona ‘Compac’ Travel 
Brush to Lactona Incorporated, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


LACTONA 
‘COMPAC’ 





| TRAVEL 
& TOOTHBRUSH 


L=J 
LACTONA INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of fine brushes 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Men Under Pressure 


(Continued from page 27) 


attacks he returned to work a much 
relieved man, and a better worker. 

Not only does the health program 
help executives minimize stays in 
hospitals, but preventive measures 
recommended at an examination 
often head off future troubles. De- 
generative diseases may have their 
inception in the 30’s and 40's, but 
symptoms sometimes are not appar- 
ent until a man is in his 50’s or 60's. 
Early detection through examina- 
tions is the best means of preventing 
chronic illness. 

Of other than 
those of a degenerative nature may 
be minimized by early detection. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance told 
of one 48-year-old production man- 
ager who complained of constant fa- 
tigue and shortness of breath. Ex- 
amination showed him organically 
sound. But he did show signs of ex- 
treme nervous tension, high blood 
pressure, and a moderate degree of 
overweight. 

Discussing his living habits, he con- 
fessed: “I haven't taken a vacation for 
five years. When I took over produc- 
tion there were so many problems to 
untangle in all four plants that it’s 
taken all my time and effort just to 
keep going.” 

The doctor warned this fellow he 
needed more relaxation to prevent a 
breakdown. The production man- 
ager, impressed by the seriousness of 
the doctor, changed his work habits. 
He reduced his schedule, made sure 
he had week ends to himself, and 
spent a lot of time fishing. 

Six months later a follow-up ex- 
amination showed the man had lost 
15 excess pounds. Blood pressure was 
normal. He no longer complained of 
a tired feeling. 

“I get more done now with far less 
strain, and I’m enjoying life again,” 
he told the doctor. 

Companies are convinced of the 
worth of these programs to them. 

“There is no way of measuring the 
exact value except by the measure of 
executives’ health,” explained Dr. E. 
H. Carleton, general medical direc- 
tor, Inland Steel Company. “We do 
know, though, that a healthy execu- 
tive is apt to be a happy executive.” 


course, diseases 


Inland now has over 400 executives 
participating in its periodic examina- 
tion program. 

Some large companies use their 
own medical departments to conduct 
physical examinations. Most prefer 
outside clinics which have all facili- 
ties for exhaustive examinations. Out- 
side clinics may also stimulate 
participation; executives are often re- 
luctant to bare their medical prob- 
lems to company doctors. They fear 
that somehow the confidential rela- 
tionship of doctor-patient may be im- 
paired. Examination findings may be 
“leaked” to superiors. 

A number of firms refer executives 
to their private physicians for exam- 
inations. Most companies feel that 
if every executive goes to his pri- 
vate physician the type of examina- 
tion may vary, and standards will 
not be uniform. However, if the 
examination reveals physical defects, 
the executive is referred to his per- 
sonal physician for treatment. 

There is near uniform acceptance 
of the fact that companies must un- 
dertake the costs if programs are to 
be acceptable. Costs per man vary 
considerably according to the com- 
prehensiveness of the examination. A 
survey of 319 firms in New York City 
by the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York shows costs 
ranging from $4 to $300 for each per- 
son, with an average of $50. The 
husky, spring-stepped executive of 
30 may not the 
thorough examination as the corpu- 
lent, wheezy executive of 64. 


require same 


One Hour to Three Days 
Some examinations take less than an 
hour on a group basis. Others are 
spread over three days while the pa- 
tient relaxes in a hospital room, some- 
times with recreational facilities so 
that the visit seems more like a vaca- 
tion than a medical ordeal. 

At the executive level, examina- 
tions usually are comprehensive. The 
following outline is recommended: 

1. A complete medical history, 
which reviews the executive's per- 
sonal and family health background, 
as well as current stresses and strains. 

2. A complete physical, including 
examination of eyegrounds, a pros- 
tate examination of the male, and a 
vaginal examination of the female. 
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3. Electrocardiogram. 
4. X-ray of the heart and lungs 
(and other vital organs if necessary ). 

5. A thorough rectal examination. 

6. Certain basic laboratory studies 
such as blood tests, test for syphilis, 
and urinalysis. 

More comprehensive examinations 
include X-rays of the esophagus, 
stomach, and colon. Blood cholesterol 
and other tests should be taken ac- 
cording to the patient's symptoms. 

Health counseling follows the ex- 
amination. The physician offers the 
executive advice about ailments un- 


most common cut-off point is $10,000 
per year, though some firms go as low 
as $5000 per year. 

Recent emphasis on executive 
health is providing a reservoir of 
statistical data for evaluation health 
characteristics in this segment of the 
population. “Executives are a reason- 
ably healthy group of people with 
quite a good life expectancy,” said 
Doctor Johnson of Life Extension 
Examiners when reviewing a study 
of 5000 30° com- 
panies. “Examine any other repre- 


executives from 


sentative group of men and you'll find 
them no healthier than management 
personnel.” 

His organization's study showed 
58.9 percent of the executives exam- 
ined were in good shape when minor 
abnormalities such as hemorrhoids 
or sight defects were not tabulated; 
41.1 percent were found to be in sub- 
standard condition. 

About one in seven was overweight 
(more than 10 percent heavier than 
the upper limit of the norma! weight 
range for height and body frame). 





covered, suggests remedial steps, and 
recommends any changes in living 
habits which may be advisable. 
What is the companys reaction 
when a very serious ailment is dis- 


covered and the executive cannot re- 
turn to work? The 
from a small severance check to a| 


answer varies 
reduced pension or a token job with 
full pay and a nebulous title such as 
“consultant.” In the latter case the 
man may work one day a week or not 
at all. No single solution can be cited, 
but much depends on the executive's 
title and length of service. 
Frequency of examinations varies. 
Experience has proved that a yearly 
check is the best policy, said the 
Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York. But some firms believe 
that examinations every second year 
are sufficient for executives under 40. 


Who Is Eligible? 
The question of eligibility for execu- 
tive health examinations varies, too, 
among companies. Sometimes only 
key officials—chairman, president, 
secretary, and vice presidents—are 
eligible. 

The trend is to broaden programs, 
using a cut-off point such as annual 
salary to determine eligibility. The | 
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Antivy 


LOTION 


Protects agamst | POISON Suatac 


SHAKE w FORE USING 
FOR EXTERNAL APPLICATION ONLY 


stops itching... 
even before it starts! 





Antivy quickly relieves the itching caused by 
poison ivy, oak and sumac. Not only that, it 
actually counteracts the irritant responsible 


for the rash by coating the skin with a protec- 
tive “antidote” film. For relief of poison ivy 
rash, ask your druggist for Antivy. Better yet, 
get Antivy beforehand to prevent the rash. It 
will save you days of grief. 


Not available in Canada 


ALSO RELIEVES ITCHING OF INSECT BITES 
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High Quality! 


No higher-quality aspirin at 
any price. Convenient 1 grain 
tablets make it easy to give 
your youngsters just the right 
dosage! 


Pleasant Taste! 
Flavored Bayer Aspirin tastes 
so good children take it without 
coaxing. They willingly chew it, 
let it melt in the mouth, mix it 
with food...or drink it dis- 
solved in water. 


Wonderful Value! 


48 tablets cost only 25¢! And 
that’s for Flavored, Children’s- 
Size Bayer Aspirin—the quality 
aspirin that has earned the con- 
fidence of millions! 


“When my child needs aspirin 


only this quality will do: 
FLAVORED BAYER ASPIRIN 
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One in nine had organic heart dis- 
ease; eight percent suffered from high 
blood pressure. 

Consolidated Edison Company, 
New York, reported that of 707 per- 
sons examined over a seven-year pe- 
riod about half had conditions that 
were of major medical significance. 
About 15 percent of the group knew 
of certain conditions they wanted 
checked. Another 35 percent had 
conditions of which they were un- 
aware. 

Heart and artery disorders were 
the most frequent, accounting for 39 
percent of defects found. Extreme 
overweight, noted in 16 percent of 
those with defects, was often associ 
ated with heart and artery disease 

Of conditions revealed, 20 percent 
were entirely corrected, and 33 per- 
cent were improved by treatment. In 
addition, almost all of the individuals 
in the 31 percent whose condition re- 
mained unchanged were enabled by 
medical supervision to carry on their 
usual business activities without 
harm. Deterioration occurred in eight 
percent, three percent were retired 
because of disabilities, and five per- 
cent had died at the end of the seven- 
year period. 

Differences in figures in statistical 
surveys are understandable. Exami- 
nation procedures may differ. Stand- 
ards of interpretation may be more 
severe in one instance than in an- 
other. 

“A meticulously thorough examina- 
tion will reveal more defects, and 
more disease diagnoses, than one 
which is less comprehensive; an ex- 
ecutive-type examination will result 
in more diagnoses than a screening 
type,” said Dr. James P. Baker, medi- 
cal director, Greenbrier Clinic. “This, 
however, would be misleading as to 
the state of health revealed by the 
two types of examination.” 

Expanding executive health pro- 
grams promise to provide more data 
for evaluation of the executive body. 
This data may be valuable for chart- 
ing additional procedures and tech- 
niques for promoting the health of 
executives. 

Meanwhile, plenty of evidence is 
available to indicate that executive 
health programs are more than pay- 
ing for themselves at companies 
where they are in force. END 
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Ti p®. for your home and family 





SAFE DRIVER? .« « « LOOK OUT! POISON IVY . « « DIET FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


SUMMER DIET FOR THE CHILDREN: Hot weather imposes no special dietary re- 
quirements for children, doctors from the University of Texas South- 
western Medical School reported in a recent issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 








The doctors say the children need the same well-balanced diet they al- 
ways need, along with extra water. They don't need salt pills if 
salt is used in ordinary amounts during mealtimes. 


e Children should be encouraged to play outdoors—they don't mind 
hot weather unless they are conditioned by their parents to dis- 
like it. 


® Cool, but not cold, drinks should be used to quench 
thirst. Cold water shouldn't be given immediately before meals— 
it will suppress the appetite temporarily. 


e Between-meals foods and high-caloric drinks (milk, ades, carbonated 
beverages) should be limited. 


e A short "cooling-off" and quiet period before meals may increase 
the child's appetite. 


e Limiting of high-caloric foods, such as peanut butter and ice 
cream may be necessary. Skim milk may be used to promote a better 
appetite for other foods. 


e Large meals may best be served in the evening when the tem- 
perature is lower. 


@ All of the usual measures and guides for developing good eating 
habits should be continued, irrespective of the weather. 





DANGEROUS MEASLES: Don't treat measles lightly—many die as a result of 
complications, warns the Pennsylvania State Medical Society. Extreme- 
ly contagious, it attacks mainly the pre-school child. However, 
adults who haven't had the disease are susceptible to it. 





SYMPTOMS: it Starts with an ordinary cold, slight redness and water- 
ing of the eyes, a cough, then a rash. The possibility of pneu- 
monia and middie-éar infection makes measles dangerous. 








Serious complications can be avoided if gamma globulin is given inm- 
mediately after exposure. This will prevent the disease entirely or 
make the attack lighter. 


See your doctor if you or your children are exposed to the disease. 
over) 








TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


SAFE DRIVER? Though you are in good health and you have a good safety record, 





there are circumstances under which you shouldn't drive. 
Don't drive: 


l. After taking sedatives, tranquilizers, and certain cold 
pills and medicines. Your reflexes may be impaired. Check with 
your doctor about the side effects of the drugs. 


2. If you can't keep your mind on driving; if you're worried 
about business or personal problems, or if you're emotionally 
upset. You're endangering yourself and others. 


3. If you are physically exhausted. If you have to fight drow- 
Siness, stop, turn off the engine, and admit defeat. Other- 
wise you may never wake up. 


SCRATCH, SCRATCH: Many picnickers, fishermen, hunters, campers, and nature- 





lovers will be sadly surprised this summer to find they have contact- 
ed poison ivy, oak, or sumac. The best way to avoid this pesky skin 
rash is to learn to identify the poison leaves and avoid them. 


REMEMBER: Poison ivy and oak, both three-leaf plants, are usually 
found along fences, stone walls, and uncultivated spots—sumac is 
a shrub or small tree and has clusters of white berries. 


HERE'S WHAT TO DO: If you touch the poisonous plants, wash yourself 
as soon as possible after exposure. Make a thick lather and wash 
five or six times. Use lots of hot water. Don't use a brush; you'll 
irritate the skin and increase the danger of poisoning. 


FIRST AID: If you-get a rash, apply calamine lotion or other simple 
ointments. In serious cases, consult your doctor. 


WHAT TO DO IF A PERSON IS DROWNING: The American Red Cross says that the 





Swimming rescue of a drowning person is a difficult task and should 
be left to the trained lifesaver as the rescuer may have trouble with 
the struggling victim. Here's what to do in case of a drowning: 


e If possible, extend an object—an oar, pole, branch, board, or 
anything long and strong enough to pull the victim in. 


e If he's far out, throw something to him—a life preserver, 
or rope. 


e Better, get into a boat and row to him. Be careful he doesn't 
capsize the boat as he tries to get in. 


GOODBYE STINGS: Although bee, wasp, hornet, or other stings are usually a 














nuisance, they may occasionally be disastrous to those who are hyper- 
sensitive to the poison venom. If you suffer severely from stings, see 
your doctor. He may suggest a "desensitizing" agent, similar to 
vaccine, that may lessen your reaction to a sting. 











Country Doctor— 
Jungle Style 


(Continued from page 33) 


River, sheltered from the broiling 
sun by tall trees which continually 
drop dead leaves on the moist 
ground. Scores of goats and tame 
jungle animals roam the compound. 
Patients bring their families along 
for company and to cook their meals, 
and so there is always a crowd milling 
around the wards and the constant 
haze of many small fires. There is no 
running water and only the operating 
room has electricity. 


Midwestern Modern 

Mellon's hospital stands on a neatly 
landscaped hilltop clearing. It is com- 
pletely modern, much like any new 
hospital in a typical midwestern 
American town. Visiting hours are 








observed, and in an excellently 
equipped kitchen a graduate dieti- | 
cian prepares special menus for any- | 
one requiring them. Cleanliness pre- 
vails throughout the compound. 
There is a difference, too, in the | 
atmosphere of the hospitals. Schwei- 
tzer’s background in theology, his 
profound writings, and his personal | 
contacts with world thinkers have re- 


sulted in almost a monastic air at | 


Lambarene. The staff is congenial, | 
but remote, and displays a stoic ded- 
ication to work. At meals there is little 
conversation, and no one speaks to 
Schweitzer unless he addresses them 
first. 

Mellon’s staff is more distinctly pro- 
fessional in personality, with a paral- 
lel interest in local social problems. 
His people are outgoing and enthus- 
iastic, and they balance their long 
hours of work with evenings at the 
club house which the American dam- 
builders left behind. At first Larry 
and Grace Mellon ate with the staff, 
but they changed to eating at home 
when they sensed that their presence 
threatened necessary relaxation by 
limiting staff conversation to hospital 





matters. 

Schweitzer lives in a small room, 
with just enough space for his bed, 
the table he uses for a desk, a book- 
case, and a few chairs. The piano he | 
now rarely plays is in an adjoining 
narrow room, and the room of his late | 
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A Morning Coffee is such a 
chatty kind of party and is so 
informal in dress and methods of 
serving, everyone loves it. It is 
entertaining with least amount 
of effort and cost. For, food 
needn’t be elaborate and prepa- 
rations can be reduced to the 
very minimum. 


Besides, A Morning Coffee is 
doubly popular with busy moth- 
ers because shorter than most 
parties—usually lasting only 
from about 10:30 to 11:30 or 12:00 


A Coffee provides pleasant way 
to introduce your mother, sister 
or other house guest to friends. 
It is also a gracious but simple 
way to welcome new neighbors 
and say good-bye to old ones. 


Here is also a hospitable way in 
which to start or conclude pTa 
or committee meeting. It is all 
so sociable and friendly. 


a sugge stion 


Wé hope prove S hy 





From RUTH BRENT’S home party 


book TIME FOR A PARTY . . invita- 
tions, games, recipes . . coffees, 
showers, buffets, etc . . for adults, 


teens, children. At your book store. 
McGRAW-HILL, publishers. 


instead of a more elaborate 
luncheon or tea to shower a bride 
or expectant mother, many host. 
esses prefer to give an informal 
Coffee. It’s especially practical 


in summer time. 


Greeting card companies are 
getting out Coffee invitations— 
if you're lucky in finding. One 
had a grinning coffee pot. You 
might sketch cup like one above 
on a regular postcard. 

Pottery or earthenware is okay. 
Use cup only- on dessert plate. 
Use linen or paper napkins. A 
pretty effect can be had from 
using paper napkins, all the col- 
ors of the rainbow. 


Why Wrigley’s Spearmint refreshes — 


The cooling, delicious taste 








of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


in your mouth—and the pleasant chewing— 
give you a nice little lift. So, you work 
refreshed and your work seems to go smoother. 
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qualities during pregnancy and through the 
nursing period. Patented inner cup gives firm 
support from beneath the breasts. Front sec- 
tion drops down for modest, easy nursing 
while straps stay comfortably on shoulders 
for best support. Parva 
buckles removable adjust- 
able back elastic; dispos- 
able, moisture proof pads 
ond special irritation 
free" features make it most 
desirable. 
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HEARING GLASSES 
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filled. In simple language, in color, with 
21 photos and diagrams. 
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wife is beyond. Now 82, he does little 
actual medica! work, consulting with 
his staff daily, but spending most of 
his time at his writing and corre- 
spondence. 

In Haiti, Larry Mellon is a full-time 
physician. He and his wife are up at 
5:30 each morning and at the hospital 
—about 100 yards away—by six. Every 
day, there are scores of patients await- 
ing them, and on the two clinic-days 
each. week the number soars to two 
and three hundred. Both the Mellons 


are fluent in French and Haitian. 


|Grace Mellon, a slender, attractive 


woman with auburn hair and alert 
blue eyes, spends her first hour trans- 


lating for the hospital’s pediatricians, 


‘and her husband sees most of the 
|adult patients, diagnosing their ail- 





ments and sending them on to other 
doctors on the staff when further 
treatment is necessary. 

“Like Schweitzer,” Larry Mellon 
explains, “we are not running a char- 


|ity hospital. We know from experi- 
|ence that the people don’t want that. 


The fees they pay help meet the ex- 
penses of providing the services.” 


Fees Are Low 
The fees are well within the low in- 
come of the valley people. For a first 
hospital visit, patients pay two gourds 
—40 cents—and one gourd thereafter. 
Medicines are sold at cost, and it is 
possible for a Haitian to undergo sur- 
gery and spend two weeks in the 
hospital for as little as $30. These 
costs are considerably less than the 
standard medical fees of the country; 
in Port-au-Prince an office visit costs 
$5. But understanding what Mellon 
is trying to do in the Artibonite Val- 
ley, the Haitian medical authorities 
have approved his scale. An agree- 
ment with medical leaders limits Mel- 
lon’s services to a half-million people 
who live in an 800-square-mile area 
in the valley. Patients outside this 
zone can go to the hospital only on 
referral by their own doctors. 

Patient fees cover about 20 percent 
of the hospital's expenses. Approx- 
imately 30 percent comes from do- 
nations from friends and Mellon pays 
the rest out of his own pocket, about 
$100,000 a year. 

“Not everybody can pay the fees,” 
says Mellon, “and so—like Schweitzer 
—we accept fruit or a chicken or some 


fish. Doctor Schweitzer also lets peo- 
ple work off their bills by doing 
chores around the hospital com- 
pound, but we're still going through 
birth pains and so we must rely on 
our staff to get the jobs done.” 

It is a staff of 168 people, most of 
them professional. They receive good 
salaries and excellent living accom- 
modations. In Africa, 
staff lives austerely and works with- 


Schweitzer’s 


out pay, but those who remain two 
years get a free trip home, plus funds 
for further study if they intend to 
return. 

Perhaps the basic reason for this 
difference is in the two men them- 
selves. Schweitzer is known for his 
theological writings as well as for his 
medical work, and thus he attracts 
people who look upon themselves as 
medical missionaries in the service 
of a man who is more philosopher 
than physician, working in bleak jun- 
gles where the people may never be 
able to take care of themselves. 

Mellon, on the other hand, though 
certainly a sensitive man of sincere 
spirituality, feels his job is to estab- 
lish a successful rural-type hospital 
where it is desperately needed and 
at the same time train Haitians for 
the day when they can take it over 
and he can go elsewhere to start a 
new one. Thus he attracts career- 
minded people who share his convic- 
tion that a good hospital improves the 
living standards of its community, 
and they want to help him achieve 
this in the desolate valley. 

“I didn’t intend to become a mis- 
sionary,” Larry Mellon says, “but it 
looks as if I am. I wanted to be a 
country doctor and T hoped I could 
settle down here and be forgotten. 
But a lot of people have heard about 
us, and so I spend a great deal of time 
writing letters, thanking them for 
contributions and trying to explain 
our aims here. This is not a doctor’s 
job, but it is important and I do it.” 


Regular Visits From 
Specialists 

The unexpected publicity has at- 
tracted many outstanding people to 
the hospital. Two American pedia- 
tricians—Doctors Florence Marshall . 
and Robert McGovern, who have a 
joint practice on Long Island—alter- 
nate between New York and Haiti. 
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And Dr. Norma B. Elles, prominent 
eye surgeon of Houston who has re- 
tired, spends regular periods with 
Mellon, doing examinations and ad- 
vising the staff surgeons. Various spe- 
cialists—particularly orthopedic men 
—have contributed their services for 
a week or two at a time. Five Catho- 
lic nuns of the Canadian province of 
the Immaculate Conception Congre- 
gation are on the permanent staff, 
and this year two nurses are being 
assigned by a Mennonite group in 
Ohio. Two Haitian nurses have been 
sent to the United States for special 
training in surgery assistance, and, 
guided by Grace Mellon, a group of 
30 Haitian girls called Auxiliaires 
have been developed into nurses’ 
aides. There is a Haitian dentist at 
the hospital, as well as several Hai- 
tian technicians; other doctors and 
nurses, having learned of the hospital 
through the press, have come from 
the Caribbean area and Europe. 
With so many people dependent 
on him, it is difficult for Larry Mellon 
to confine his work to that of the 
country doctor he wants to be. 





Though he has no office in the hos- 
pital and the paper-work is done by 
a well-trained administrative staff, | 
there are daily decisions to be made | 
on policy and plans, and these detour | 
him from medical work. And there | 
is the constant stream of visitors who, 
because they come to find ways to 
help, are warmly received at the spa- 
cious and well-furnished Mellon 
home downhill from the hospital. 
There is, too, the problem of keep- 
ing up the staff. Because there are no 
English-speaking schools in the val- 
ley, many surgeons have been reluc- 
tant to take their families to Haiti, 
and other men have had to leave be- 
cause of professional commitments 
elsewhere. Thus Larry Mellon must 
regularly disrupt his work to roam 
the United States looking for men. 


Farm Supplies Vegetables 

And there is the farm. Though the 
valley is primarily agricultural, the 
farmers must rely on rice as their 
principal money-crop, growing only 
enough vegetables for their own use. 
The hospital has had to start its own 
farm to meet its needs, and this too 





has become another of Mellon’s | 
duties. Between seeing out-patients, | 
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making rounds, assisting at surgery, 
consulting with his staff, Larry Mel- 
lon darts out to the fields several times 
each day to guide the workers in 
methods he learned on his Arizona 
ranch—methods they then take home 
to improve their own fields. When 
overwork prevents his visiting the 
farm, Grace Mellon substitutes for 
him, adding this to her many chores 
in the hospital's laboratories and 
offices. 

With both of them so busy, entire 
days pass with only a few private 
moments together, and in this way 
they are indeed like a country doctor 
and his wife. Their rare quiet usually 
comes late at night, after the letters 
are written, the case histories read, 
and the phone from the hospital has 
stopped ringing. Like Schweitzer, 
Larry Mellon knows music and plays 
several instruments. A few minutes 
with his cello in the midnight peace 
of his home is always enough to relax 
him. 


An Uncertain Peace 

And yet it is an uncertain peace. Be- 
cause of the limited number of beds, 
only the most severe cases are hos- 
pitalized, and this means there are 
always a few patients who must be 
checked once more before the day 
ends. Like all his doctors, Mellon has 
| his turn at night duty, and invariably 
there are urgent calls which take him 
out of bed. One night 11 auto acci- 
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dent victims were brought to the hos- 
pital—a frantic night with no rest for 
anyone. Another night, a malaria- 
stricken child could not shake a 106° 
fever, and it was Larry Mellon who 
stood at her bedside, gently bathing 
her burning body. 

It is obvious to anyone who spends 
a short time with Larry Mellon that 
his reason for being in Haiti is never 
far from his mind. The hospital is not 
a rich man’s toy. Both the Mellons 
work too hard for it to be that. Fur- 
thermore, simply being in Haiti has 
disturbed their family life by sepa- 
rating them from their children for 
long periods: one son is an air force 
pilot and the other three children are 
at school. 

Instead, the hospital is Larry Mel- 
lon’s display of an understanding he 
received 10 years ago through Al- 
bert Schweitzer that every man has 
a responsibility toward every other 
man and the only way he can achieve 
his own happiness is to strive for the 
happiness of others. Like all such 
guides to a full life, the maxim is 
irrefutable. The 
tentment, direction, and purpose of 


simple—and con- 
Larry Mellon’s days are proof of it. 
Mellon says: 

“There is no special virtue in be- 
coming a doctor in an area that needs 
everything. Any man with profes- 
sional skills would be important in 
a place like this, and of great help. 
And in the helping is the basic re- 
ward. There is nothing ‘noble’ in that; 
it is common sense: you actually do 
receive by giving. But that is true 
anywhere in the world.” 

Years ago, while he was consider- 
ing the plan which has changed his 
life, Mellon asked Schweitzer quite 
soberly if, after 40 years in the Af- 
rican jungles, he still believed that 
mankind, which so often fouls itself 
up, was worth trying to help. 

“Indeed I do,” Schweitzer replied. 
“Every man who lives is vital to all 
the rest of us, and it is by doing 
what we can to improve his lot that 
we can help him grow more valuable 
in the sight of his community and his 
God. If I had my life to live over 
again I would do exactly as I have.” 

So would Larry Mellon. And thou- 
sands of people who live in the hid- 
den Haitian valley are grateful for 
that. END 
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When Are You Too Old to Drive? 


(Continued from page 21) 


should his driving ability be tested. 
They are made ever more acutely 
aware of this by the volume of re- 
quests from friends and relatives to 
test elderly people who have become 
dangerous. These indications coupled 
with the fact that by 1975 nearly half 
the adult population of the United 
States will be over 65—driving high- 
powered cars on high-speed express- 
ways—underscore a problem of con- 
siderable importance. 

Some efforts have been made to 
meet and solve it. New Jersey pio- 
neered when the state legislature 
passed a law in 1941 calling in for 
examination every driver over 65 who 
was involved in a reportable accident 
—no matter how minor. Results were 
startling; barely a third of the drivers 
examined were able to pass their tests 
satisfactorily. New Jersey officials 
estimated that several thousand dan- 
gerous drivers were removed from 
Jersey highways during this program, 
which set the pattern elsewhere. 

But the political hue and cry was 
awesome—and effective. Elderly citi- 
zens were outraged; they also had a 
potent political voice—enough so that 
the program was discontinued in the 
early 1950's, even though it had 
proved its value. In the meantime, 
four other states picked up the idea. 
Today, Illinois, Delaware, Maine, 
and New Hampshire require periodic 
re-examination of senior citizens. 
Virginia—following the example of 
New Jersey—dropped from this group 
recently, even though experience 
showed that one out of three drivers 
applying for license renewal couldn't 
pass the examination. 


They Don’t Want Exams 

The senior citizens have one very 
persuasive argument against special 
examinations. Why, they say, should 
they get this attention in view of the 
thousands of young people who ca- 
reen about our highways, killing 
themselves and others? Yet the fact 
remains that if we can’t re-examine 
everyone, it’s logical to start with the 
group needing it most. And the in- 
volvement rate of young people in 
auto accidents is still well below that 
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of the senior citizens, even though it 
may be safely assumed that the 
youngsters drive several times as 
many miles. 

A Chicago police official told me: 
“We have far too much speeding and 
reckless driving among young people, 
but most of these kids are sharp 
drivers and they love their cars. They | 
get involved in surprisingly few acci- 
dents—especially with other cars.” 

Glen Carmichael of Northwestern 
University’s famed Traffic Institute 
says: “Sooner or later the senior 
driver problem will have to be met 
and considered. For the senior driver 
whose vision deteriorates steadily, | 





whose reaction time is slowed, whose | 
attention is easily distracted, whose | 
frailty of heart and body place him | 
in great jeopardy on the highway, 

some licensing measures will have to | 
be taken.” | 


Not Punishing Them 
This doesn’t mean a punitive program | 
for elderly citizens. Licensing officials 
—quite aware of the importance of 
their cars to citizens of every age—| 
have no intention of penalizing any- 
one simply because he is growing | 
older. But they are also charged with 
the safety of the public and are obli- | 
gated to promote it. 

Officials to whom I talked are per- 
fectly willing to sit down with senior 
drivers and work out a driving pro- 





gram for them within the scope of | 
their needs and driving abilities. For | 
those who are sound, there would be | 
no restrictions at all. For others, 
licenses might be issued permitting 
them to drive only in the daytime or | 
on certain types of roads or in certain 
traffic conditions. 

One highway official told me about 
his own father, who at 83 is still driv- 
ing a car. However, he lives on a 
farm and his only driving is done on 


the property and between the farm- | 
house and the mail box—about a mile 
and a half over almost deserted roads. 
This driving he can do without en- | 
dangering himself or anyone else; 


and it would have been a distinct | 
hardship to withhold this privilege 
from him unnecessarily. 
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For the time being, at least, this 
sort of self-discipline. and self-exami- 
nation will have to serve as a stopgap 
solution to the problem. Re-examina- 
tion of all drivers when licenses are 
renewed is the ideal solution; but this 
is a terribly expensive process—even 
though it has been adopted in some 
measure in North Carolina, Arizona, 
California, Iowa, Michigan, and 
Washington. When re-examination 
comes to other states, it is likely to 
start with elderly people—where the 
sharp edges of reflexes and reaction 
times have mellowed over the years. 

For political and economic reasons, 
this—unhappily—may be a long way 
off. In the meantime; all drivers—and 
not just elderly citizens—have an ob- 


ligation to themselves and_ their 
neighbors to avoid driving when and 
where they are not sure of them- 
selves. One of the advantages of ad- 
vancing age should be advancing 
wisdom. This should apply 
where, when, you drive 
your car. 

Don't imitate the 
about whom his daughter wrote a 
state motor vehicle department: “We 
can't do anything with him; we can’t 


also 
and how 


elderly man 


keep him from driving. Please help 
us.” 

When a notice was sent to him to 
report for an exam, it was returned 
with a note in the same handwriting: 
“It's too late now. Fortunately, he 
didn’t hurt anyone else.” END 


Gesell Predicts Your Child’s Development 


(Continued from page 25) 


confide in them. “These parents could 
support growth more fully if they 
would provide the equipment and the 
place for 13 to withdraw to,” advises 
the Youth study. 

A girl now often criticizes mother’s 
clothes, lipstick, or 
even her handwriting—all “for Moth- 
Yet this same child 
complain about 


hair-do, jewelry, 


ers own good.” 
will loyally not 
mother outside the home. 

Busy, tired father is considered 
“different” so is less likely to be criti- 
cized. Many a girl has her first warm 
relationship with Dad at this age. 
But a boy often resents a demonstra- 
tion of paternal affection. 

Older brothers and sisters are gen- 
erally admired. But younger “brats” 
between six and 11 usually irritate 13. 

Girls often travel in 
which may become twosomes when 


threesomes 


two girls gang up on a third. Boys 
generally cluster in cliques of four or 
five, with each member considering 
all of the others his best friends. 

Time spent watching TV drops 
sharply. Radio-listening is enjoyed 
more, especially music. In movies, ad- 
ventures are preferred by boys. Girls 
like romantic films, where they iden- 
tify themselves with the heroines. Far 
more time is now spent reading mag- 
azines, too. 

All except major clothes can now 
be bought alone. Though mother 


comes along, confident 13 feels ca- 

pable of making the final choice. 
Thirteen likes teachers who “know 

are talking about” 


what they and 


“treat us like people.” But teachers 


who are “sarcastic,” “always criticiz- 


ing,” or “too strict” are disliked, and 
13 often bitingly mimics their man- 
nerisms. 

Boys devour information about 
atomic energy, coal, plastics, science, 
shop metal work, and the solar sys- 
tem. Girls can now often finish an 
sewing 
their 


cake and in- 


entire garment in their 


classes. In home economics, 

greatest fun is to bake 

vite boys to sample it 
Many girls find boys 


their own age either too short or too 


13-year-old 


calling them “drips,” 
“idiots,” or “the 


in turn scoff: 


immature, 
awfulest dancer.” 


Boys “You can have 
a a he 
girls! 

But both sexes enjoy dances and 
parties. Girls come to them; 


boys straggle in. Girls want to dance 


early 


with boys but often wind up dancing 
with each other. At boys 
usually herd together 

Girls continue to ripen physically. 


parties, 
restlessly. 


The average girl has now achieved 
95 percent of adult height. 
Though their hollows generally fill 
out, girls may now look slim around 


her 


the face, neck, and shoulders. 
A 13-year-old girl is relieved when 
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her menstruation finally occurs. Some 
late ones sigh: “Well, it’s really here!” 

Boys are very sensitive about their 
heights. The voice deepens in many 
boys and cracks in some. Sullen, 
secretive 13 is a complex year involv- 
ing an emerging adolescent's body, 
mind, and personality. Unfortunate- 
ly, home and school too often aggra- 
vate the confusion. But the with- 
drawing child’s mood again changes 
for the better at 14. 


14 Years: 
A Crowded Calendar 


Many 14-year-olds are spendthrifts 
and are broke at the end of the week. 
Girls particularly spend their allow- 
ances on books, records and, most of 
all, clothes. If allowed, they would 
go overboard buying skirts. Boys 
splurge on shirts and sports jackets. 

Over the telephone, 14-year-old 
girls gossip and giggle about them- 
selves, their friends, parents, rela- 
tives, visitors, teachers, principals, 
clothes, movie stars, disc jockies, and 
boys, boys, and boys. 

This is the age of the athlete. Even 


unathletic boys want to be on some 
kind of team. 

Boys also love to “fool around” 
with cars. Some are starting to drive. 
“More opportunity should be pro- 
vided for them, with extremely strict 
supervision and safeguards,” recom- 
mend Gesell experts. 

For boys, 14 is a physical transi- 
tion zone. At 13, they usually looked 
like children; at 15, they will look 
more like men. Many now begin to 
have nocturnal emissions. 

A typical 14-year-old girl looks 





This is a happy, exuberant, outgoing | 
age again. Energetic, fun-loving, op- 
timistic 14 is “full of beans” and} 
“busting out all over.” “He’s a differ- | 
ent person from 13,” many puzzled 
parents say. 

A household often rings with 
friendly 14’s joyous laughter, singing, 
and robust noise. Straightforward 14 
doesn't resent parental prying as he 
did a year earlier. Your child may 
even confide in you now, especially | 
with his social problems. 

Naturally, there are parent-child 
allow- 





arguments over homework, 
ances, lipstick, late hours, and so on. 
But after energy has been expended | 
on both sides, a solution is generally 
worked out. Objective 14 realizes that 
parents (“they”) are usually right. 
This age enjoys arguments, treating 
them almost like a game. 

In larger families, parents expect a 
lot of their 14-year-olds—which, in 
itself, indicates greater maturity. This 
age gets along much better with 
younger brothers and sisters than 
parents realize. 

When 14 gets angry, it is usually 
a short, explosive outburst. Not apt 
to keep “steam bottled up,” he lets 
you know when he is “mad,” unlike 
sulking 13. Much of 14's trouble 
stems from being swamped with his 
undertakings. Bursting 
with enthusiasm for everything, this | 
calendar-crowding adolescent wants 





numerous 


to be everywhere—and all -at once, 
too. The more active his life, the 
more he enjoys it. To accomplish all | 
that he attempts, he often gets little 
sleep, retiring late and rising early, 
and arriving just in time for appoint- 
ments. be | 
checked and planned with,” advise 


“Fourteen needs to 





Gesell observers. 
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are your FEET ACHING 
from STRAIN? 


Do your feet tire easily; feel stretched, strained; ache and throb? 
Do you wonder what's wrong when you can't seem to get a real fit 
in the shoes you buy? 


Maybe you need Burns Cuboids’ wonderful ‘Third Dimension 
Fitting’ — adapting the bottom of your favorite style of shoe to the 
bottom of your very own individual foot. That's the secret of many 
thousands of satisfied, relieved Cuboid wearers for 


nerve-racking strained feeling. 





P.O. BOX 658 + 


a 


Burns Cuboids are featherweight Shoe Inserts. Slip a pair into your 
shoes and stand on them. Experience the relief they offer from that 


Your nearby Department Store Shoe Department or Shoe Store offers 
3 to 248 styles and sizes of Cuboid Shoe Inserts. Consult your 
ellow Pages under “Foot Appliances,’’ or write for leaflet. 


““Cahoids 


BURNS CUBOID CO. 
SANTA ANA, 


22 years. 
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Scientifically 
Designed Bras 


* “i 


Duomold, the new 
“miracle” bra with 
its unique 
principle in figure 
molding has been 
designed for 
healthful living. 
Duomold's inner 
cups lift and the 
outer cups divide 
for perfect seperation. 

8 cup 32-40; 
C cup 32-40 am 
D cup 32-44 —$3.00 


. Short inner cups af#ord 
direct pull to underbust 
. Outer cups function 
independently easing 
straw on straps 
. Band remains in place 
when adjusting straps 
|. Elastic insert raises bust 
with minimum discomfort 
. Centers of both cups 
not joined to give 
better separation. 
Write for store neorest you corrying 
Bra or write direct to . . . 


FORMCRAFT. INC. 


6 Bédtord Street. B mM 





Do you know 
this about 
Nonfat Dry Milk? 


Nonfat dry milk is pure, fresh milk 
from which only the fat and water 
have been removed and to which 
nothing has been added. 


High in food value, nonfat dry 
milk is an excellent source of the 
body-building proteins, minerals, 
vitamins needed for the good 
health of growing boys and girls 
and grown-ups, too. 


For years nonfat dry milk has 
been used in prepared foods, such 
as baked goods, meat products, 
dairy foods, dry mixes and soups. 


Now . . . new developments in 
processing have resulted in “In- 
stant” nonfat dry milk for home 
use—in cooking, baking, whipping 
and beverages. 


Write for free booklet. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. TH-7, 221 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





more like a young woman than a 
child, She has nearly reached her full 
height, her weight growth has 
slowed down, and her breasts are 
near adult size. Most now menstruate 
regularly every 28 days. 

“Fourteen is an age when further 
sex education is both needed and 
eagerly received,” explains the Gesell 
study. “Parents need both to inform 
and to protect their daughters. . . . 
Without information, many 14’s do 
not know how to build up the neces- 
sary controls.” 

This age doesn’t pray as much as 
when younger. Open-minded 14 may 
even attend two different churches. 
Though he likes the sermons, he en- 
joys the socializing, too. 

School noise is loudest at this irre- 
pressible age. Between periods, girls 
excitedly gossip and show pictures to 
each other. Boys cuff one another 
like playful dogs. Fourteen loves to 
join after-school clubs—athletic, dra- 
matic, scientific, photography, music, 
and many others. 

When he is in a top school grade, 
14’s_ expansive leadership flowers 
best. He usually does well in a junior 
high where as a ninth grader he out- 
ranks 12- and 13-year-olds. But when 
placed in the freshman year of a 
four-year high school, expansive 14 
often feels submerged. 

Yet, all in all, 14 is a wonderful 
age. The art of mastering life is then 
beginning to be learned. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer once recalled that what 
was true and good came upon him 
“like a kind of intoxication” during 
his fourteenth year. “If all of us 
could become what we were at 14,” 
reflected this great doctor, “what a 
different place the world would be.” 


15 Years: 

A Rebellious Slump 

Parents usually find 15 a complex, 
sullen, exasperating age. Even a re- 
bellious, “don’t care” attitude is often 
evident. One 15-year-old boy, who 
had been studied at the Gesell Insti- 
tute from early childhood and had 
always been extremely cooperative, 
now vowed: “I’m not going to tell 
them much about me!” , 

The “15-year-old slump” now oc- 
curs, which Gesell probers define as 
a “limited period of discouragement 
based on confused self-criticism.” A 


mixed-up adolescent, now apathetic, 
defensively tries to appear hard- 
boiled—and sinks into a temporary 
slump. 

In an unfavorable atmosphere, 
warn Gesell authorities, this “can 
operate in the direction of evil and 
abnormality. A 15-year-old youth can 
nurture feelings of grudge, revenge, 
and violence. In this way, various 
forms of conduct disorder and de- 
linquency are influenced by growth 
processes.” 

Fifteen is restless. A youngster 
may now scratch his pimples, dig at 
his scalp, pick at his cuticles, twist 
his hair, snap his fingers, twist his 
ring, whittle or carve with his pen- 
knife. Even at meals, 15’s hands are 
in perpetual motion, playing with 
the sugar bow! or salt shaker. To re- 
duce a 15-year-old’s fidgeting, some 
mothers keep bowls of nuts on the 
table for the child to shell. 

At 15, your child is generally 
farthest away from you. Many ado- 
lescents now secede from the family 
circle. When coming home from 
school, a 15-year-old often goes di- 
rectly to his room without greeting 
anybody. Sometimes he “needs to be 
greeted with as much coolness and 
indifference as he lavishes on others,” 
advise Gesell experts. “This can 
shock him into self-awareness. His 
politeness will then appear.” 

Fifteen can sit in the same room 
with you and withdraw! He can look 
you in the eye and inquire: “Did you 
say something?” If mother tries to 
impose even some reasonable re- 
straints, a youth may defiantly dash 
out the door and rush to the corner 
drugstore to join friends. Boys espe- 
cially want to cut loose and get 
away—anywhere! Fathers generally 
get along better with their 15-year- 
olds than mothers, perhaps because 
they see less of them. 

Staying out late is the thorniest 
cause of conflict with parents. If they 
could, many boys this age would go 
out every night. Parents should es- 
tablish rules like no dating except 
Friday or Saturday and a compro- 
mise time limit should be worked 
out. 

Allowances also make parent-teen- 
age tempers rise. Parents now begin 
to feel the cost of rearing a child. 

A disliked teacher is called a 
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“monster,” “bore,” or “crazy.” A girl's 
social life now seems more important 
to her than her scholastic one. Re- 
bellious boys who are doing poorly 
in their studies are most likely to 
drop out of school now. These boys 
would benefit from a half-day, sal- 
aried work experience while staying 
in school. Some 15-year-olds profit 
by going away to school. Away from 
home, 15 behaves best. 

The 15-year-old eats less. Now 
capable of dieting, he frequently 
passes up desserts. 

TV-watching generally reaches an 
all-time low at 15. Asked why, one 15- 
vear-old classically explained: “Most 
of the programs are lousy!” 

At 15, a girl's figure is womanly. 
\ boy’s body is now so large that his 
head seems smaller in proportion. A 
longer neck makes his Adam’s apple 
stand out. His genitalia have reached 
almost adult size. 

Necking is uppermost in many 15- 
year-old minds. Some girls compare 
notes on how different boys kiss, and 
how many times when saying good 
night. “This is the kind of informa- 
15 her 
mother,” Gesell probers reveal. 


tion does not share with 


Boys are now thinking more of 
15, 


know more what they don’t want to 


their future careers. At they 
be than what they do. Medicine and 
law are losing their attraction, Some 
now reject being doctors because 
“vou have to get up in the middle of 
the night.” Many boys want to enter 
the 
College-minded 15's would like to at- 


tend 


business world in some way. 


smaller schools—away from 
home. 

A single year makes a tremendous 
Most 
snapped out of their “15-year-old 


slump” at 16. 


difference. adolescents have 


16 Years: 

The Completed Cycle 

At sweet 16, the adolescent cycle of 
youth development which joyously 
began at 10. reaches a full circle. 
Sixteen is a happy, friendly, self-as- 
sured, good-tempered age in which 
qualities of a maturing mind are re- 
vealed. The typical 16-year-old has 
what the Gesell Youth 
study calls a “sense of independence” 
compared with 15's defiant “spirit of 
independence.” 


acquired 
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When 16 is asked what he con- 
siders the best age, the cheerful an- 
swer is: “Right now!” Sixteen hates 
artificiality, 
anyone pushed around.” This banter- 


hypocrisy, or “seeing 
ing age often has an almost adult 
sense of humor. 

Girls’ main concerns are passing 
exams and new social situations. 
Boys’ are the draft and being able to 
use the family car. 

Sixteen’s family relations have 
greatly improved. This age appreci- 
ates the family much more. Fewer 
arguments occur with parents. Both 
sons and daughters get along better 
with mothers. 

This age loves to meet guests, and 
to entertain friends. About their best 
girls “She tells 
everything and I tell her 
thing!” Some girl-girl friendships are 


friends, say: me 


every- 


so intense that each wears “friend- 
ship wedding rings.” Boys are more 
casual about their “bunch” of friends. 

To comply with athletic rules, 16- 
year-old boys generally go to sleep 
earlier than girls. Over half studied 
at the Gesell Institute didn’t smoke 
partly because of their athletics. 

School is enjoyed much more and 
many hate the thought of graduat- 
ing. Sixteen gets on much better with 
teachers. Students planning to attend 
college are buckling down. 


The typical 16-year-old boy has | 


to 98 of his full 


height. Once-a-week shaving is most 


grown percent 


common, though some boys have to 


shave nightly. Some boys seek erotic 
stimulation from pictures and sex 
novels. 

Girls at 16 lose some weight. Most 
girls now kiss their dates goodnight. 
but pet 
promiscuously. 


criticize friends who too 
Sixteen is a big age for parties— 


informal and formal dancing parties, 


“Actually, I don't need glasses, but my 
wife insisted on a check up.” 
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Toor 
...@ living ' 


mermaid! 
<6 


In and out of cool, blue waters! ... 
Enjoying the sudden onrush of waves 
against the shore! . . . Loving the gentle 
roll of the far out the 
breakers! On sunny summer days, yeu 
seem to belong to the sea! Not 
time-of-the-month can keep you out of 
the water against your will! 


bevond 


sea, 


even 


Like millions of smart mod- 
erns, you rely lampax® 


sanitary protection. You know 


young 


on internal 


| it completely protects, while it 





| 


keeps your secret safe. Invisible 
under a skin-snug, soaking-wet 
swim suit, Tampax won't absorb 
a drop of water. Lets you swim when- 


bask on the 


In complete security! 


ever want to...or 


beach... 


you 


You wouldn’t dream of using any- 
thing but Tampax! For Tampax banishes 
chafing and odor. Ends disposal and 
carrying problems. Helps you forget 
about differences in days of the month! 


Tampax is convenient to buy wher- 
are sold. Your 


ever drug products 
Regular, 


choice of 3 


Super, Junior. Tampax Incorporated, 


Palmer, eee 
er 
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absorbencies: 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
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FEET HURT? 


Tire, Ache, Pain, Burn * 


These Are Often Warnings 
of Foot Arch Weakness! 







Get This 
Fast Relief 


Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports and exercise quickly 
relieve tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot 
and leg pains caused by weak or fallen arches. 
Light, flexible, adjustable. Worn in any shoe 
like an insole. Expertly fitted at selected 
Shoe, Department Stores and Dr. Scholl's 
Foot Comfort® Shops. For free booklet write 
DR. SCHOLL’S Dept. AS, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


D! Scholls ARCH SUPPORTS 








TRY THIS NEW 
Kelp-Base Seasoning 


Zin 


with Flaver from the Sea 
Here’s a delightful con- 


diment that’s really good! 
Delicately compounded 
from Sea Kelp and flavor 


ingredients . . . it adds 
tantalizing goodness to eggs, meats, 
salads. MADE WITHOUT ADDED SALT. 
Nationally Distributed: For Free Recipe 
Folder and information as to where 
you can buy Sea Zun, write to... 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 
SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 








BUY 
U. S. Savings Bonds 





DON'T Ot DEAF! 


TEAR OUT THIS AD! 


If you act promptly, you are entitled 
to an exciting FREE book that proves 
how to hear clearly again with both 
ears, so you can tell who is talking; 
where sounds come from. Helpful 
book reveals how to hear even whisp- 
ers, feel younger, enjoy life more. 

Simple words and pictures describe 
an amazing Beltone invention created 
for folks who won’t wear a hearing aid 
for fear of being conspicuous. 

For your second chance at happi- 
ness in family, social, business life, 
write today for valuable book sent in 
plain wrapper. Dept. 4-641, Beltone 
Hearing Laboratory, 2900 W. 36th 
St., Chicago 32. 
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beach parties, punch parties—at 
school, home, church, the Y, and 
elsewhere. Girls like to dance more 
than boys. 

Half of the 16-year-old boys 
studied at the Gesell Institute don’t 
drink any liquor. Others drink mostly 
beer. Girls at 16 would much rather 
eat than drink. 

Even girls who wear fraternity 
pins realistically say that they don't 
expect to marry their present boy 
friends. Love as a basis for marriage 
is taken for granted by 16-year-old 
girls. Good looks are now less im- 
portant to them. In fact, many be- 
lieve that if a girl marries a man just 
for his looks, she will be bored and 
he will be unfaithful. 

Boys are now thinking more about 
military service and the cost of col- 
lege. Though girls prefer co-educa- 
tional colleges, boys don’t usually 
care way or another. Boys 
studied at the Gesell Institute named 
a wide range of businesses and pro- 
fessions to which they aspired, in- 
cluding advertising, insurance, law, 
politics, and farming. 

The average adolescent now ma- 
turely thinks a lot about God, coun- 
try, and death. Sixteen believes in 
God more than at any previous age. 
Most 16-year-olds go to church, feel- 
ing that they are too old for Sunday 
school. 

Doctor Gesell sums up age 16 this 
way: “He has in reserve more re- 
sistance to totalitarian and mob in- 
fluence. . . . He has grown in a self- 
possessed sense of independence 
which will normally protect him 
from excessive idealification with 
anti-social groups and gangs. His 
concepts of family and career, his re- 
lationships to home, school, and com- 
munity have made astounding prog- 
ress since the age of 11 and have pre- 
pared him for further advances. . . .” 

END 
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FOR FURTHER READING 

Youth: The Years From Ten to Six- 
teen, by Arnold Gesell, M.D., Frances 
L. Ilg, M.D., and Louise Bates Ames, 
Ph.D. (Harper’s, $5.95) 

Next month read Topay’s HEALTH’s 
analysis of the difficult adolescent 
years. Jack Harrison Pollack reports 
some of the Gesell Institute’s inter- 
pretations of their pioneer findings. 


Letter from 
Stan Delaplane 


(Continued from page 6) 


wrap up his helpmeet and ship her. 
He heard the music too. 

By the time we got out to the house 
though, the music had quit. She said 
it stopped when she put the chili in. 
Spoiled the tuning or something. She 
was cooking Mexican beans but did 
not get a Mexican station. She got 
half a record of Frank Sinatra and a 
complete recording of “Jalousie.” 
She thought it was Freddy Gardner. 
My tunes also run through my head 
when I am in bed. I toss and turn 
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and my tune spins along at 45 per 
minute—that is the teen-age speed: 
“One-horned purple people eater . . .” 

I also get, “Sweet li’ sixteen . . . 
ump-uh .. . got 
blues...” 

I remember “Sad Sam” Shockley 
used to get music. Sad Sam was sit- 
ting around regretting that he had 
clobbered a prison guard and wait- 
ing for the state to give him a free 
whiff of gas. 

“I get better tunes in my head,” 
Sad Sam told me, “than they pipe 
over the con radio in this crummy 
joint.” 

He said he had an automatic switch 
so he could jump from station to sta- 
tion. He liked ballad singers mainly. 
And though he was in a California 
prison, he had to tune in clear down 
to Fort Worth to get the program he 
liked. 

When they sat Sad Sam down in 
the chair, he had his head cocked to 
one side and was tapping his foot. He 
said he was getting a good program. 
From the beat of his foot, it was in 
four-four time. END 


those grown-up 
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What 
Should 


Oldsters Eat? 


by HELEN L. GILLUM, Ph.D. 
Professor of Nutrition, Department 
of Home Economics, University of California. 


THANKS TO PROGRESS in the 
control of disease and improvement 
in living conditions, the average in- 
fant born in the United States today 
can expect to live to about 70 years of 
age. Recently Dr. Edward L. Bortz, a 
former president of the American 
Medical Association, said man may 
attain a life span of 125 to 150 years in 
the not too distant future. 

Basic needs for good nutrition in 
the aged differ little from those of 
younger adults, although various 
physiological changes occur with the 
passing years that call for some mod- 
ification of the diet. Most of these 
changes begin before or during the 
middle years. Recognition and adap- 
tation to them help to retard the onset 
of old age and establish habits that 
prolong the prime of life. 

These physiological changes cause 
(1) a reduction in the body’s energy 
requirements, (2) a decrease in the 
quantity of digestive juices secreted, 
(3) a slower response to food by the 
digestive tract, and (4) the loss or 
impairment of the teeth. 


Same Nutrients Needed 

The nutrients that the aged person 
needs are the same as those that must 
be supplied at any age, namely the 
various minerals and vitamins, pro- 
teins of good quality, and sufficient 
calories to maintain ideal weight and 
provide energy for normal activities. 
These can usually be supplied by the 
same foods that have given satisfac- 
tion and good health in the earlier 
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years. Specially prepared foods and 
nutrient concentrates are seldom 
needed by the average older person. 
The best place for him to get his 
nutrients is in the market, not in the 
drug store or in the so-called “health 
food” stores where he usually pays a 
premium price for products that often 
do not meet his needs as well as milk, 
meat, fruits, and vegetables. 

In a study of the nutritive value of 
the diets of 135 men and women over 
50 years of age who habitually used 
mineral and vitamin preparations, it 
was found that the products they 
used did not provide the nutrients 
they lacked. Eighty-seven of these 
people got less than the recom- 
mended amount of calcium in the 
food they chose, but only two of these 
87 used a preparation that contained 
calcium. 

Seventy of them needed more iron, 
but only 21 got more iron from their 
purchased preparation, The same was 
true for most of the vitamins. The 
majority of these people did not take 
supplements containing the nutrients 
they needed; they took more of those 
which they already had in sufficient 
amounts in their diets. Vitamin prep- 
arations are important, but the need 
for them should be established before 
they are used. 

In our senior citizens the decreas- 
ing energy requirements calls for 
fewer high-calorie foods such as those 
containing large amounts of fat and 
sugar. Smaller or less frequent serv- 
ings of pastries and other rich des- 
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STEP BY 
STEP 


That’s the Way It’s 


Done Successfully 
M 


One of the easiest 
and surest ways to set 
aside any worthwhile 
amount of money is to 
buy United States Sav- 
ings Bonds the step-by- 
step method. 


So set aside a regular 
amount week after week, 
month after month, year 
after year. Then in 10 
short years you will have 
a mighty nice nest egg 
tucked away. 


Get started now. Get 
your Bonds through Pay- 
roll Savings or at your 
bank or Post Office. 
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serts, and moderation in the use of 
fried foods and confections will usu- 
ally result in a sufficient decrease in 
valories without a marked reduction 
in the protein, mineral, and vitamin 
content of the meals. High calorie 
foods which don’t have a significant 
contribution of other nutrients are a 
poor investment for the older person. 


Cut Down on Fats 

A decrease in the use of fatty foods is 
desirable for other reasons, too. There 
is a gradual decrease in the amount 
of fat-digesting enzymes in the 
digestive tract so the aging body 
handles fat less well. The presence of 
a large amount of fat in the intestinal 
tract may not only retard digestion, 
but may also interfere with the ab- 
sorption of nutrients. 

The need for protein does not 
decrease with increasing age, but 
many older people, especially women, 
decrease their use of meat without 
compensating for it by using larger 
amounts of other protein-rich foods. 
Milk protein in the form of skim milk 
powder is an inexpensive food that is 
easily used in many ways. Moderate 
amounts of it may be added to such 
foods as cream soups, white sauce, 
mashed potatoes, escalloped dishes, 
meat patties.and loaves, puddings, 
cooked cereals, scrambled eggs, souf- 
fles, omelets, pancakes and other bat- 
ter or dough products, sandwich 
fillings, and salad dressing. It can be 
whipped to be used as a low-fat sub- 
stitute for whipped cream. It not only 
contributes protein to the diet but 
adds minerals and vitamins as well. 

Minerals and vitamins are the 
nutrients that seem to suffer most 
from the changes many people make 
in their food habits as they grow 
older. The need for these nutrients 
remains as high as in the younger 
years. 

In several studies of the food habits 
of men and women over 50 years of 
age it was found that men tended to 
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select diets that met the allowances 
of nutrients recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council fre- 
quently than did the women. Calcium 
and ascorbic acid (vitamin C) were 
low in the diets of many of them, and 
some of the women’s diets were also 
low in iron, vitamin A, thiamine, and 
riboflavin. 

Two prevalent ideas about food 
may be partially responsible for this, 
namely, that milk is a food that is 
intended for children, and that acid- 
containing foods will produce a con- 
dition of acidity in the body. Since 
milk is a very rich source of calcium 
and riboflavin, and citrus fruits and 
tomatoes are among the best sources 
of vitamin C, people who don’t use 
these foods are likely to have diets 
that are low in these nutrients. 


more 


Milk Good For Adults 

Both of these ideas about food are 
far from being true. Milk is an ex- 
cellent food for adults as well as for 
children. 
trients needed by the adult body as 
well as that of the child and it is 
readily digested and tolerated by 
most people of all ages. The concept 


It contains most of the nu- 


about acid-containing fruits is equal- 
ly false because the organic acids 
which they contain (chiefly citric and 
malic acids) are readily oxidized in 
the body and their residues are not 
acid. These foods are excellent “alka- 
lizers” because they contain generous 
of the alkaline 
which help to increase the alkaline 
reserve of the body and to neutralize 
the acids which are formed from the 
acid-forming minerals contained 
the meats, fish, 
the usual diet. 
The acid-containing fruits may be 
better “alkalizers” for the older per- 
son to use than the soda bicarbonate 


amounts minerals 


eggs, and cereals of 


tablets or other soda-containing prod- 
ucts that are often used for this pur- 
pose. The the 
gastric juice tends to decrease with 
advancing years, and taking soda 
decreases it even further. This in turn 
may interfere with normal digestion 
of protein and the absorption of cal- 
cium and iron. 

Smaller meals with light between- 
meal snacks, if needed, will result in 
better digestion and a greater sense 
of well-being. Also, the body utilizes 


natural acidity of 
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most nutrients more efficiently when 
moderate amounts of them are being 
absorbed. Especially for the aged 
person, meals should not be over- 
loaded with a single type of food. 


Chewing Problem Important 
With loss or impairment of the teeth, 
“a change in the consistency of food 
may be necessary to compensate for 
the difficulty in chewing. This diffi- 
culty sometimes leads to a decrease in 
the use of foods such as meats, fruits, 
and vegetables, and a greater depend- 
ence on the softer cereal foods. While 
cereals are desirable sources of calo- 
ries, they do not contribute adequate 
amounts of the needed protein, min- 
erals, and vitamins. For many people, 
too much dependence on them leads 
to the problem of constipation. People 
who have difficulty in chewing can 
maintain a well-balanced diet by 
chopping, mashing, or pureeing hard- 
to-chew foods. 

An obliging butcher will put meat 
through his grinder twice or three 
times until the fibers are very finely 
divided. This meat can be combined 
with breadcrumbs and shaped into a 
loaf, balls, or patties. Braise it in the 
oven or brown and cook slowly in 
a covered frying pan with a gravy 
seasoned with onion, tomato, or a bit 
of “kitchen bouquet” to give moisture 
for the tenderizing process and added 
flavor. A commercial tenderizer, used 
according to directions, will make a 
moderately tough cut of meat fork- 
tender and easy to eat. Other protein- 
rich foods that can be eaten with ease 
are the many kinds of boneless or 
boned fish, eggs, cottage and cream 
cheese, and the cereal (macaroni, 
spaghetti, etc. ) casserole dishes made 
with a generous amount of grated 
cheddar cheese. 


Shred Raw Vegetables 

Those with poor teeth find many raw 
fruits and vegetables difficult to man- 
age, but cooking the vegetables until 
just tender in a small amount of water 
will make them easy to eat with mini- 
mum loss of the minerals and vita- 
mins which they contribute to the 
diet. Mashing, chopping, or rubbing 
them through a coarse sieve will pre- 
pare them for still easier swallowing. 
Mechanical devices for pureeing or 
homogenizing food are useful addi- 
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tions to the kitchen equipment of 
older persons. 

Milk contains all of the nutrients 
to some extent and is an excellent 
source of protein, calcium, and ribo- 
flavin. A no-milk diet will seldom 
meet the recommended allowance of 
either calcium or riboflavin. A pint 
of milk will supply about one-fourth 
of the protein, three-fourths of the 
calcium, and half of the riboflavin 
allowances recommended for a day. 
The same generous supply of these 
nutrients will be found at lower cost 
in skim milk and evaporated or 
powered milk. That’s why milk tops 
the list in all basic food plans, and 
why it is wise for those living on small 
incomes to include milk regularly in 
their diets. 


Eat Protein-Rich Foods 

The protein allowance is difficult to 
meet without such protein-rich foods 
as meat, fish, poultry, and eggs. The 
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protein content of cereals, fruits, and 
vegetables is relatively small. Two 
servings of meat, fish, poultry, or 
eggs, plus a pint of milk, will supply 
about three-fourths of the recom- 
mended allowance, and the re- 
mainder will come from the bread, 
cereal, and vegetables one custom- 
arily includes in a varied diet. 

The day’s allowance of ascorbic 
acid can be obtained in three-fourths 
of a cup of orange or grapefruit juice 
or a pint of tomato juice. The dark 
green vegetables, especially the leafy 
ones, and those of yellow color are 
excellent sources of vitamin A. Many 
of them also contribute significant 
amounts of iron and ascorbic acid. 
The wild greens that our grand- 
mothers gathered in the spring such 
as lambs quarter, dandelion, dock, 
and mustard were undoubtedly of 


great value in overcoming the dearth 


of these vitamins in the customary 
winter diet of those times. 

Carotene, the form of vitamin A 
found in plant foods, is less well 
utilized than the form that is present 
in foods from animal sources. This is 
especially true in the case of older 
people. Some food rich in carotene, 
such as liver, eggs, butter, cheese, 
whole milk, and cream, should be 
included in the diet. Liver is also a 
very rich source of the other vitamins, 
iron, and protein, and an occasional 
serving of it will help to compensate 
for a shortage of almost any of the 
essential nutrients. 


Thiamine Needed in Diet 
Thiamine has been found to be low in 
the diet of many older people, possi- 
bly because this vitamin has few rich 
sources and many people tend to shun 
these foods. The whole grain cereals 
are high in thiamine and so are such 
other seeds as dry beans and peas. 
Thiamine is now being added to 
white bread by most commercial 
bakeries, but is seldom added to rolls, 
sweet breads, cookies, or cakes. Care 
should be taken to use some whole 
grain or enriched forms of cereals and 
cereal products. Two rounded table- 
spoonfuls of wheat germ, which can 
be added to many prepared dishes 
or sprinkled in the breakfast cereal, 
contains almost half the day’s allow- 
ance of thiamine. 

The appetite often tends to de- 
crease in older persons, and every 
effort should be made to maintain it. 
Well-prepared, carefully seasoned, 
and attractive-looking food will help 
to maintain an interest in eating and 
stimulate a waning appetite. As the 
sense of taste declines, one may make 
discreet use of seasonings such as 
herbs, spices, or other condiments to 
good advantage if they do not cause 
gastrointestinal distress. A cup of hot 
thin soup before a meal will often 
whet a lagging appetite. 

One should also remember that 
variety not only is the spice of life, 
but it adds greatly to the certainty of 
a well-balanced diet. Not all foods, 
even of the same type, have the same 
kind and amount of the nutrients or 
give the same interest to a meal, so 
variety in the menu from day to day 
will add the “spice of balance” to the 
diet. END 
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Helpful Hints 


FOR BETTER LIVING 


As a convenient service to Today's Health r 
information cbeut products advartiond tw Toiliy's Howth, We: vill ghullly 
forward your requests to the manufacturers. Simply circle the corresponding 
number on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. 


Quick and Lasting Energy Breakfast. As a 
service to those interested in this subject, 
the Cereal Institute has prepared an au- 
thoritative leaflet entitled, “A Quick and 
Lasting Energy Breakfast that is Low in 
Fat and Low in Cholesterol!” For a free 
copy, circle 442. 


Hand Lotion “Pillows.” Tiny, foil wrapped 
“pillows” of creamy Balm Argenta lotion 
are ideal to tuck in your pocket, purse or 
travel case. Use them in seconds anywhere, 
anytime. For a free sample, circle 440. 


Home Drinking Fountain. Wherever you 
have a water faucet you can easily install 
a Haws “Fountainette.”’ Designed for 
kitchen, bathroom and other home uses it 
does not interfere with the use of faucet or 
sink. For complete details, circle 438. 


Non-Drinkers Auto Insurance. If you are a 
total abstainer, you can insure at lower 
rates with Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance 
Company. Savings are passed on to policy- 
holders through a Merit Reduction Plan. 
For complete information about this plan, 
circle 374. 


Footwear for Baby. A folder on Buntees 
Baby Shoes and a reprint of an article en- 
titled “My Baby’s Shoes” from a recent 
issue of TODAY’S HEALTH are enlight- 


Edited by EVELYN J. DYBA 
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ening and authoritative ... help you to se- 
lect proper footwear for your baby. For 
your free copy, circle 441. 


Elegant But Easy Recipes. Whether you 
serve them hot or cold California Ripe 
Olives are good and good for you. Many 
taste tempting recipes from canapes to cas- 
seroles are included in this illustrated rec- 
ipe booklet. For your free copy, circle 439. 


“Cornmeal Cookery.” Crisp, hot, flavorful 
corn breads add appeal to your daily menu. 
You will want this recipe booklet contain- 
ing a variety of recipes for economical, nu- 
tritious corn meal. For a free copy, please 
circle 431. 


Practical Solution to Baldness. For every 
type of baldness, a patented, undetectable 
Max Factor Hairpiece looks so realistic that 
it’s like having real hair again. Simple, self- 
measuring kit enables you to order any 
style, custom-made, by mail with money- 
back guarantee of satisfaction. For full de- 
tails, circle 120. 


For Your Daughter. Explaining menstrua- 
tion as a normal part of life helps young 
girls acquire a healthy attitude toward 
growing into womanhood. The Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation is offering two free book- 
lets. For girls nine to 12, “You're a Young 
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Lady Now”—circle 352. “Very Personally 
Yours” for girls 12 and over—circle 353 for 
your free copy. 


Protein Bread. The selection of good tast- 
ing, quality protein food for your family as 
well as for those on special diets is made 
easier by the availability of V-10 Protein 
Bread. This light textured bread is rich in 
complete protein. For free information, 
circle 443. 


Night and Day Protection. The Dri-Gard 
panty affords comfort for youngsters and 
adults by preventing bed and clothing soil- 
ing. Completely washable with detachable 
liner. For further information, please circle 
435. 


Help for Mothers. Because it washes, de- 
odorizes, whitens and softens, Diaper- 
Sweet is a big help to new mothers. In soak- 
ing diapers it works two ways—as a deodor- 
izer and a softener. Subsequent washing, 
with the addition of Diaper-Sweet, removes 
irritants and helps prevent diaper rash. For 
a free sample and informative folder, circle 


388. 


Quality Elastic Hose. You can enjoy full 
comfort and proper support with these 
extra sheer, full toe nylon elastic hose by 
A. M. Manufacturing Company. Surgical 
“open toe” elastic stockings are also avail- 
able. For further information, please circle 
432 


“Hearing Progress.” This quarterly maga- 
zine, published by the Maico Hearing 
Foundation, contains news items and 
ticles of interest to the hard of hearing. For 
your free copy, circle 386 


Skin Care. Your skin deserves the best care. 
Ar-Ex cosmetics are designed for women 
with sensitive skin. The complete line of 
products is available unscented as well as 
scented. For further information, circle 


437. 


Calorie-Saving Recipes. A booklet of spe- 
cial, low-calorie recipes for reducing and 
diabetic diets is now available. These 
recipes use the new improved Sucaryl, the 
noncaloric sweetener, instead of sugar for 
sweetening. Instructions for canning and 
freezing are also included. For a free copy, 
circle 135. 


Cut Kitchen Clean-up Time. Now it’s pos- 
sible to dispose of unsanitary garbage 
quickly and automatically. In-Sink-Erator 
offers details on five garbage disposer units, 
including an adjustable, movable one per- 
fect for renters. For further information 
circle 434. 


Sugar-Free Sweetener. For those on a 
sugar-free diet, Sugarine is an ideal sweet- 
ener for beverages, desserts and other 
foods. Convenient and economical, there 
is no bitter after-taste. For further informa- 
tion, circle 433. 


Raisin Recipes. Both a food and a confec- 
tion raisins add to the taste and attractive- 
ness of breads, puddings, sauces and a 
variety of main course dishes. For your free 
copy of the Sun-Maid 24-page recipe book- 
let, circle 436. 
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add the family vitamin to your breakfast table 
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This is what we work for at Parke-Davis 


.«. the better health and longer life that come with better medicines 


She’s stepping up in life. Tonight a girl- 
hood dream—her first ‘formal’ —will become 
a reality. In time. she will doubtless know 
the happiness of marriage and the warmth of 
motherhood. And should illness ever come 
between her and the full, rich life she 
deserves, she can count on modern medical 
care to help her. i 

Parke-Davis is proud of the contributions 
it is making in developing medicines that help 
make possible today’s better medical care. 
Proud, too, of the part it plays in the future 
of this girl—and in the life that lies ahead of 
that younger sister. The prospects of escaping 
serious childhood diseases grow brighter each 
day. Polio, smallpox, whooping cough, diph- 
theria and tetanus are but a few of the 
threats from which today’s children may be 
protected. 

In Parke-Davis laboratories research scien- 
tists are constantly striving to develop new 
and better medicines. Together with improved 
medical knowledge and greater skill in diag- 
nosis and treatment, these medicines will 


mean better health and longer lives for millions. 


Better medicines result- 
ing from PARKE-DAVIS 
research and manufac- >= 
turing skill play their part XY 
throughout life’s entire wp ; 
span. Vaccines prevent > Z 1 
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many serious childhood 
diseases; vitamins help to 
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build resistance and aid ¢ 
body growth; antibiotics 
and other antibacterials 
minimize the dangers 
from infections: and in- 
creasing numbers of prod- 
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ucts guard against the 
hazards of later years. 
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